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WAITING FOR A CROWN. 



CHAPTER I. 

BETHLEHEM. 

There had been a terrible war in the land — a war 
so long and so bloody that for years past the children 
of Israel had lived in constant terror, daring hardly 
show themselves in the open country or walk along 
the highways. Even the children had trembled in 
th$ir beds at the name of the Philistines, and feared 

* 

to go to sleep lest visions of their cruelties should rise 
up before them. 

This had been, but now there was peace in the 
laftd. The strong hand of the warrior king Saul and 
his princely son had for a space at least struck terror 
into these terrible foes, and they had retreated into 

i 



2 BETHLEHEM. 

their strongholds. The people might, for a while at 
least, breathe freely ; they might cultivate their fields, 
and care for their flocks ; and glad enough they were 
of the respite, no doubt. 

So it came to ps^ss that an old man, travelling one 
day on certain secret business to Bethlehem, found 
the old place wearing a festal air; the people had 
resumed some of their former habits now that for 
the moment all their thoughts were not engrossed 
in war, and the season for shearing their sheep having 
come round, they yrere feasting and making merry, as 
if they would fain drive away all thoughts of the 
misery they had gone through in the days that were 
passed. 

The old man saw what was going forward, and 
said to himself that he had come at the right mo- 
ment. A feast brings together all the members of a 
family, and therefore the person he had come to seek, 
being a son of an elder of the city, would not in all 
probability be far from home. 

So he pursued his way, but not unobserved, for 
though he came in no state, the old man was not an 
obscure person, but one well known among the thou- 
sands of Judah. The people watched him anxiously 
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as he passed through the city gate and up the 
streets; perhaps they were afraid he had cortie to 
interfere with the mirth of their festival, for there 
was no trace of joy or satisfaction on his face ; and 
though his name had always been loved and respected 
in the nation, they could remember many times when 
his language had been none of the gentlest* Was it 
to be so now ? 

With curious eyes they followed him up to the high 
place whence the smoke of the sacrifice was to ascend 
to heaven. What his errand was all were guessing, 
but with small success. Did Jesse know — the old 
man whom with his family he had specially invited 
to the sacrifice ? Perhaps he did ; for some talk had 
passed between them, and the old father's eyes had 
turned from one to another of his tall sons with a 
glitter of expectation which seemed to show that in 
some way or other they were concerned in the journey 
of the great prophet Samuel to the place. 

But the sacrifice was accomplished, and the feast 
was about to begin, ere the prophet spoke of what 
had brought him to the town. How he told it, we 
do not know. Perhaps, when he called for Jesse's 
sons to pass before him, he merely spoke of work for 

1—2 



4 BETHLEHEM. 

them to do, of a purpose of Jehovah's to be accom- 
plished. We know well that Saul had been dear to 
him — and to speak of his fall, of the kingdom to be 
taken from him, would have been painful indeed to 
the prophet who had anointed him. 

But while all this was going forward among the 
elders of the city, the person whom the prophet had 
come to seek was not to be found among those- 
gathered before him. The seven tall sons of the old 
man, Jesse, might well have seemed fit for any martiat 
service, if this was the prophet's object in calling them 
before him— and yet, as his eye passed from one to> 
another, it was plain to all the company that he had' 
not found the chosen of Jehovah. 

Wondering, he questions the father. "These seven* 
ons, are they all thy family?" and receives the 
answer, " There is one other ; but he is in the field,, 
taking care of the sheep." 

" No doubt that is he," was Samuel's thought — as^ 
at his desire a messenger was despatched in search 
of the young shepherd lad. Perhaps it was the eager,, 
impetuous boy Joab, the son of his sister Zeruiah r 
who carried the message to David. Wondering,, 
brimful of curiosity and expectation, he may have 
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watched and listened to all that went before, have 
been, perhaps, the first to spy out the prophet's ap- 
proach, to follow close in his steps, and listen eagerly 
to every word he uttered ; and now that even his tall, 
proud uncle Eliab is passed by as not fit for the service 
to be performed, whatever that may be, his astonish- 
ment increases every minute, and lends speed to his 
feet as he rushes through the town and over the hill- 
sides in search of David. 

We all like to be the bearers of news, and young 
Joab, if he was the messenger, doubtless rejoiced at 
the thought of the surprise which would show itself on 
his young uncle's face when he heard that the great 
prophet, the aged Samuel, whose name was always 
spoken with reverence, and of whose life and actions 
they had all heard so much, was waiting in the city 
.for him. It is not very difficult to imagine how 
rapidly the story was told when at last David was 
found, sitting likely enough on the hill-side under the 
shade of an overhanging rock, his harp in his hand, 
the notes of which had guided the messenger to him. 
Though he knew it not, this was David's call to leave 
the sheep-folds, and the quiet duties of his childhood 
and youth. The world, with all its busy scenes, was 
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opening before him, and the fields where he had 
passed so many long hours, those fields, those hills, 
yes, and Bethlehem itself, the home of his family, 
the dwelling-place of Boaz, and Naomi, and Ruth, 
would soon be no longer his home, nor the scene of 
his riper years. 

But little dreamt David of any such great change, 
as at the marvellous news just brought to him, he 
left the flock with one of the under-shepherds, and 
hastened towards the place where Samuel and all his 
friends were waiting for him. What could he be 
wanted for, he, a boy, the youngest of all the family ? 
Strange thoughts darted through his mind. Was 
there some secret message to be carried, some errand 
to be done, for which the prophet wanted some unim- 
portant person whose absence or presence anywhere 
would be unnoticed. If so, how gladly would he go ! 
What an honour to be trusted by Samuel ! 

And so thinking, so wondering, the shepherd-boy 
abruptly appears before the waiting group, flushed 
with the mountain air, and excited with his hasty 
summons ; in no holiday clothes, yet handsome and 
fearless, lie stands before the prophet, and raises to 
his venerable face eyes which speak of steadfast 
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courage, of simple trust, of childlike innocence, and 
yet of manly determination. 

They seem to question, too, as they gaze on Samuel, 
and then pass from him to Jesse and the rest of the 
party, and the boy's lips tremble as if the eagerness 
to know what all this means could not be repressed ; 
but no one speaks, till the prophet's voice breaks the 
silence, and the strange words fall on David's ears, 
"Thussaith Jehovah, 'Behold, I have anointed thee 
king over Israel/ " 

What does it mean ? Surely, it is all a dream ! 
King of Israel — he, the boy David ! it cannot be — and 
yet the oil is streaming from his head — that is an ■ 
unmistakable thing; but a few minutes ago a 
message from Samuel had made his heart swell with 
delight, but this is a message from God himself; the 
prophet is but the bearer. God himself has stooped 
from His throne in heaven to notice, yea, more, to 
speak to, to honour the shepherd-lad from the little 
town of Bethlehem. 

The feast was over, the old prophet was gone back 
to his house at Ramah, and the young shepherd-king 
was again taking care of his sheep, when once more 
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the dreaded words were whispered in every house, 
"the Philistines are in the land." 

Down through the mountain passes they came 
streaming upon the badly-armed and panic-stricken 
Israelites, and with their coming the cold chill of 
despair seemed to settle on the land. For things 
were not altogether as they had been in past days, 
when Saul was first anointed king, and his strength 
and energy had brought victory to his people. A 
cloud had fallen on their king ; he was not what he 
had once been, a tower of strength, a terror even to 
the dauntless Philistines. Bursts of a strange mad- 
ness now at times seized upon the king, and it was 
known throughout the land that God had departed 
from him. Still at the first rumour of war he had 
made ready, as of old, to lead his people against the 
invader; and every family sent forth its best and 
strongest for the fight. 

And in the house in Bethlehem there were 
preparations for departure and good-byes. Eliab, 
Abinadab,. and Shammah, Jesse's elder sons, the fit- 
test, therefore, for war and all the sufferings it might 
bring, went forth to join the king's army, while the 
younger ones looked enviously at them, and wished 
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that they too might go. The old men told fearful 
tales of wounds and death in battle, or worse still of 
slavery, of those who had gone out, thinking only of 
glory and renown, who had never come back, though 
they had been watched for during long years with lin- 
gering hopes and sinking hearts. More than one such 
tale fell on David's ears as his wistful eyes watched 
his brothers out of sight from the walls of the old city, 
and while the thought of death scarcely made his 
cheek turn pale, his heart sickened at the thought of 
slavery, and of such slavery as many of his country- 
men had endured at the hands of the Philistines — that 
he owned he could not bear. 

And so for that day at least he went back con- 
tentedly to his flocks, to his old ways and habits, the 
work of a faithful shepherd defending his lambs from 
hunger and thirst in the daytime, and the worse 
dangers from wild beasts in the night ; to his boyish 
amusements with his young nephews, perhaps, plans 
of feats of arms with the wild daring Joab and Abi- 
shai, or races on the hill-sides with the fleet-footed 
Asahel. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MESSAGE. 

Some days passed away after the departure of Eliab, 
Abinadab, and Shammah, for the king's camp, and no 
news of any battle, or indeed of the smallest skir- 
mish, reached their anxious friends at home. The 
armies were encamped within a very short distance 
of each other, but for some reason or other no 
blow was struck, no trumpet sounded the battle 
call. 

" They dare not fight," said one old man to an- 
other, as the two met one evening on the walls of 
Bethlehem, and both bent anxious looks on the road 
that led to the town, if perchance they might dis-. 
cover in the distance any figure that might prove to 
be the bearer of tidings. " I tell you, they dare not 
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fight Are not the Philistines better armed than our 
men, have they not all shields, swords, and spears, 
such as we have never had since their vile hosts first 
invaded our land, carrying off every smith who could 
make such things? Is it strange that our bravest 
should fear to face such odds ? No, I tell you, they 
will not fight until they are compelled." 

"Still, you forget," replied the other venerable- 
looking old man, whose dark eyes flashing under his 
white eyebrows seemed to speak of wrongs that called 
for vengeance, and of a courage that no such fears 
could daunt ; " you forget the victories of King Saul, 
of the glorious defeat of the Philistines at Michmash, 
of the feat of arms of Jonathan, and the complete 
destruction of the Amalekites. We were as badly 
armed and accoutred then, nay, worse than now, so 
why despair ? Believe me, our men will follow wher- 
ever Saul and Jonathan lead." 

" Ay, but that's the worst of it. Our king is not 
what he was. It is said he is sore troubled with an 
«vil spirit. How that may be, I know not ; but all 
men say that his countenance, once so full of strength 
and confidence, has changed greatly since that day 
when he gained the victory that you spoke of, 
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over the Amalekites, and you know right well that 
the prophet goes no longer to see and counsel 
him." 

u Is it so ? then I fear we are in an evil case. I 
wish, with all my heart, that my arm could still deal 
a blow, and I would find my way to the camp, and 
die in battle against the heathens. What have I to 
live for now ?" 

"Ay, you may well say that," replied his com- 
panion ; " you know what the Philistines are if ever 
. man did." 

" Do I not !" exclaimed the other fiercely. " What 
have they left to me ? Have they spared me wife or 
child, cattle, or the fruits of the ground ? Till I 
came to live within the walls of this town, did I ever 
know rest day or night, for fear of them ? and now 
that my terrors are in some sort over, it is chiefly 
because I have nothing more to lose. There is no- 
thing but the old trunk left in the earth. It matters 
little how soon that falls." 

These words were spoken with a kind of sob, as 
the speaker leaned his bowed head on his hands, 
which were clasped on the top of his staff, and his 
friend listened in silence. He knew the history of 
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the old man's woes, a common story enough then, so 
he asked no. questions regarding his past life, but re- 
turning to the subject of the common enemy, re- 
marked, after a pause, 

" They have always been men of war, these Philis- 
tines. From the time that our fathers came up out 
of Egypt, they have been famed for their warlike 
deeds, and yet they do not neglect the tillage of their 
land. I have heard say that they are rich in vine- 
yards and oliveyards ." 

" Perhaps worked by their slaves," sighed the other 
old man. " They have plenty of them." 

" Well, it cannot be for ever," was his friend's reply. 
"Jehovah will arise at length, and scatter His ene- 
mies. He will show His might even as He did at 
Ashdod, when the uncircumcised carried the Holy 
Ark into the temple of their Fish God Dagon." 

" Think you so ?" said his less sanguine companion. 
"Have you forgotten the word that says that our 
God is a jealous God, and do you imagine that He 
has forgotten how for long years we sinned against 
Him, worshipping the very gods you mention, Dagon, 
Baal, and Ashtaroth ? It is this our sin that con- 
demns us now, and makes us tremble before our 
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enemies. This is the real reason why King Saul 
fears to lead forth his men to battle." 

So the old men thought and talked, and all, 
whether they had sons and brothers in the camp, or 
whether they were solitary old men like the poor be- 
reaved father just mentioned, longed equally for 
news. So it happened that while this conversation 
was going forward, Jesse had made up his mind to 
satisfy his anxiety by sending some one to the camp 
on an errand, that he might bring back news that 
would relieve his mind. .The distance was but small ; 
some one should go quite early the next day, but 
who should it be ? Not the elder sons, Nethaneel or 
Raddai, who still remained at home. They might be 
seized upon to serve in the army, and the old father 
could not spare all his sons. Not the wild, rash sons 
of Zeruiah, who would doubtless be glad enough to 
go on such an errand, but would be likely enough to 
get into trouble on the way. For the present, at 
least, they should be kept at home. Neither would a 
servant do, who might loiter on the way, and keep 
his master in lengthened suspense. No, it should be 
David, the youngest son, too young to bear arms, yet 

2 
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brave enough to fear no dangers, and prudent enough 
to run no unnecessary risks. 

Having come to this conclusion, Jesse sent for 
David from the flocks, and gave him his directions. 
There was a supply of corn and bread to be taken to 
his brothers, and a present to the captain of their 
company. He was to find out particularly how his 
brothers were, and of course to bring back news of 
the war. This was David's errand ; not by any 
means a distasteful one to a lad, who, burning with 
love for his country, and hatred of its oppressors, 
must have longed intensely for news of the desperate 
strife. 

So rising early in the morning, full of the prospect 
before him, David casts a parting look at his sheep 
and favourite lambs, takes up his burden and starts 
on his journey. 

The town is scarcely yet awake as he leaves it, but 
there are some strangers abroad who are straining 
their eyes into the distance, to discover if any swift- 
running messenger is on his way with tidings of battle 
fought and victories won ; some who cannot sleep for 
thinking of those loved ones in Saul's camp, who 
may by this time be lying cold and stiff, or worse 
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still, be bound and miserable captives, destined to 
slavery and cruel hardships. 

David passes them by with a light step and a 
glowing face, pursues his way through the city gate, 
past the well, whose waters in after years he so longed 
to taste, down the hill-sides, through the corn-fields, 
where his great-grandmother Ruth had reaped in the 
days of her widowhood, then through the mountain 
passes, which led to the valley of Elah. 

It was not long since David had returned from 
another journey, but that had been undertaken for 
another and very different purpose. A message had 
come for him to summon him to court to try what 
the sweet music of his harp would do to soothe the 
terrible attacks of frenzy to which the king had be- 
come subject since that terrible day, when in the 
pride of his heart he had disobeyed the command of 
God, and spared the king of the Amalekites to grace 
his triumph. From that day, God had left the self- 
willed king to himself, and instead of the Spirit of 
God, which he had grieved and resisted, an evil spirit 
had taken possession of him, causing outbursts of 
mad violence, that made his presence terrible to all 
around him. In these his dark hours of horror and 

2—2 
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despair, David's harp had soothed and refreshed him, 
and for a time the young shepherd-boy had remained 
in that gloomy court, contented to be there while 
such was God's will, wondering and awe-struck, no 
doubt, at the terrible affliction of the warrior king. 

But at the news of the invasion of the Philistines, 
other thoughts had occupied the king's mind, and 
David had gladly returned to his fields and flocks, 
taking back with him the remembrance of what he 
had seen to be a warning to him of the consequences 
of self-confidence and disregard of God's command. 

And now again he was leaving his native city be- 
hind him, again he was going among the great ones 
of the land ; perhaps his mind recalled the terrible 
picture of the suffering king, and he wondered 
whether he should see him that day as he had so 
often heard of him, leading his troops, towering over 
them in majestic strength, once more securing the 
victory for them. 

Or should he see him again as he last beheld him, 
with lowering brow and distorted features ? if so, little 
hope would there be of victory ; and as this thought 
crossed his mind, David's fancy may have taken a 
sudden flight. He remembered the oil that had 
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been poured upon his head, and those strange, most 
wonderful words: "Thus saith the Lord, 'I have 
anointed thee King over Israel.' n And the idea may 
have flashed through his brain, " What if this battle 
— for battle there must be sooner or later — should be 
Saul's overthrow ? what if Jehovah's words are about 
to be fulfilled, and crown and life are to be taken 
from him together ?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CAMP. 

Six weeks had passed since the Israelitish army had 
marched to meet the invaders, and had discovered 
them advancing through the valley of Elah right into 
the heart of Judah. All this time the two camps had 
, remained within sight of each other, and no blow was 
struck. But as David draws near, and catches sight 
of the array of armed men and all the preparations 
for war, sounds reach his ear which seem to intimate 
that this long delay may be approaching its termina- 
tion. The camp is alive; men are hurrying about; 
the ranks are forming; the battle shouts are begin- 
ning. The hill-sides, the great rocks have been a 
convenient shelter; the mountain stream that runs 
down the valley between the two armies has been a 
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precious supply. But the mortal hatred only in- 
creased with delay, and though they feared, still all 
men longed for the fight. And as he ran down the 
mountain side towards the camp of Israel, David's 
wonder must have increased more and more. He 
saw everything ready for the battle; he heard the 
battle cries ; and yet something apparently held them 
back from the fight. 

Beneath him, on the slope of the hill, lay the tents 
of his countrymen, scattered thickly among the broken 
heaps of rocks, and the groups of olive and palm trees 
that shaded the mountain side. He could plainly 
perceive the king's tent pitched among his people's ; 
and as his rapid pace brought him nearer to the whole 
army the sight of the standards waving in the soft 
morning air, the blast of the trumpets, the flashing 
of the warriors' armour, raised within him the hope 
that the decisive moment was at hand, and the con- 
flict so long delayed was now to begin. 

Perhaps he should carry home news of this battle, 
of a glorious victory, he thought, as, quickening his 
pace, he ran down the slope into the midst of all that 
life and bustle— probably the first time in his life he 
had been in the midst of real war. 
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Something of fighting he may have seen while 
keeping his flock at home— for shepherds in the East, 
and especially in those troubled times, had not by 
any means the easy life that those who keep sheep 
in these lands enjoy. At all times, even when 
there was no dread of foreign enemies, a shepherd 
needed to be always on his guard against robbers 
who would climb into the sheepfold at night, as well 
as against the wild beasts who infested those coun- 
tries; but David may well have had other alarms, 
and indeed it is by no means impossible that in their 
many plundering incursions the Philistines or the 
Amalekites may have threatened his charge — and if 
so, we may well believe the art of war was not quite 
unknown to him. 

From the height above the two armies he could 
now look down on both, and as he compared the 
superior equipment and armour of the enemy with 
the sorry plight of his countrymen, feelings of heart- 
felt shame and grief swelled his breast. This was 
what the worship of Baal and Ashtaroth had brought 
Israel to, was his thought, as he dashed down the 
steep path that led straight to the camp of his coun- 
trymen, and mingling with them sought for his 
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brothers among the host. To find them amongst all 
that multitude was not the work of a minute; and 
every step he took increased David's wonder and 
dismay. The flags were waving ; the battle trumpets 
were sounding ; there were hoarse shoutings of de- 
fiance and the impatient trampling of horses ; but 
over all the army there hung the heavy cloud of panic 
fear, and every face that met his gaze seemed para- 
lyzed with some strange, some inexplicable alarm. 
Here, at the foot of an olive tree whose branches 
almost swept the ground, stood or sat a group of men 
well used to fight, but now their arms hung idly 
down, and when the shepherd lad accosted them, 
desiring news, the answers that came were little but 
exclamations of bitter anger or savage hate against 
the foe whom they dared not meet in the open field. 

Farther on were bands of men eagerly talking ; 
here a captain whose gray hair gave good reason to 
imagine that he had seen much war already; here 
young men who had armed themselves for the first 
time in their country's service ; but one and all wore 
the same anxious, troubled look ; they were dismayed 
and greatly afraid. 

Among their warlike bands young David passes, 
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ruddy and radiant with health, fresh from the hill-side 
and his quiet country life, yet unalarmed at the scenes 
around him, as if he had been bred in camps ; for 
fear knew no place in his heart. He has already 
deposited the provisions that he has brought with the 
officers whose business it is to take care of the food for 
the army, and, glad enough to be rid of his burden, 
he hastens in search of his brethren. Finding them 
at last, there is a great deal to talk about ; they have 
been more than six weeks away from Bethlehem, and 
David of course has news to give them of their home 
and friends. 

But it is on the progress of the war particularly that 
the conversation turns, and thinking much of the 
anxiety of his father and of all their friends for tidings, 
David gives earnest attention to the story of that 
dreadful time during which the two armies had watched 
each other night and day with sleepless vigilance. 

The king is there, he hears, as ever, foremost in 
danger; yonder is his tent. And the prince too, 
Jonathan, who gained the glorious victory at Mich- 
mash. Pavid's brothers have seen them both. Then 
why, David questions, glancing at the army round 
him, and remembering the fame of Saul's early wars — 
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then why not fight now ? Why is this long delay ? 
He is still questioning, they are still talking, when 
a strange commotion in the ranks of men is visible 
from the spot nearest to the Philistine army. There 
are loud cries of dismay from the Hebrew soldiers, 
the host wavers to and fro, men desert their posts, 
and flee, as if the whole of the enemy's army were 
close at hand. The panic spreads, till, borne along 
by the rushing crowd, David and his brothers are 
swept backwards, closer to the shelter of the rocky 
mountain, farther from the terrible foe. 

Taken by surprise, David glances around him, and 
his eye falls on the object that has created all this 
panic. He cannot be mistaken ; every eye is turned 
in the same direction, and there, at the utmost verge 
of the enemy's line, he sees a terrible form, so huge, 
so massive, so formidable, that the shepherd boy 
gazes in astonishment, and holds his breath with awe, 
as the deep, hoarse words reach his ear : — " Why are 
ye come out to set your battle in array ? am not I a 
Philistine, and ye servants to Saul ? Choose you a 
md.n for you, and let him come down to me. If he 
be able to fight with me, and to kill me, then will we 
be your servants : but if I prevail against him, and 
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kill him, then shall ye be our servants, and serve 



us." 



This, then, is the frightful being whose appearance 
had caused the panic he had witnessed. It is plain, 
then, that the quarrel between the Philistines and 
Israel is not to be settled by a battle, but by single 
combat, and this is the champion of the Philistines. 
Who will venture to take the field against such a 
foe ? 

Evidently the case is a difficult one. On all sides 
the whispers of the soldiers, the exclamations of 
terror scarcely hushed, show plainly enough that as 
yet no one has been found to accept the giant's chal- 
lenge. A crowd of men gather round David, eagerly 
questioning, " Have you seen the man before ? have 
you heard all about him — how all these weary days, 
even for six weeks, he has been marching about here, 
brandishing his gigantic spear, and calling on us to 
come out and fight him ? Look, did you ever see 
anything so terrific? Who could venture to stand 
before him ? Even King Saul, tall as he is, looks 
small and weak compared to him." 

True enough. David remembers the stately figure 
of the king. He sees many tall men around him — 
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his tall brother, Eliab, among the number — but what 
is their height or presence in comparison with that of 
the monstrous warrior who hurls defiance at the armies 
of Israel. All this cannot be denied. It is not 
strange that no champion offers himself to match this 
redoubtable foe ; nevertheless, in David's heart there 
rises a strange desire. That giant, striding along in 
his unequalled strength, shouting scorn and defiance 
at the hosts of Israel, and at Israel's God, what is he, 
but the sole barrier between his country and its 
freedom ? Is it possible that victory can be his who 
trusts alone in his own strength, and in the power of 
Dagon and Ashtaroth ? A wild hope fires him, that 
he scarcely dares to utter, as, turning to those around 
him, he asks again and again of all that has been 
heard and said of this strange man, and of the com- 
bat that he proposes. 

Ready enough are the answers. "He comes to 
defy us. Safe enough himself, he taunts us with our 
weakness. * Give me a man that we may fight to- 
gether.' He knows we dare not venture. Even the 
king is terrified. Even Jonathan, who with one single 
attendant ventured down iiito the enemy's camp, is 
now afraid to venture forth. See his armour, a hel- 
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met of brass, a coat of mail, a spear like a weaver's 
beam, and look at us." And then, as David lends an 
eager ear, the tale goes on. " What think you that 
the king has said ? He would fain tempt us to try 
the fight, so he promises to any one who shall kill the 
giant, all manner of riches, freedom for his whole 
family, and — what can he promise more? — his own 
daughter for wife. But no one ventures. We love 
our lives too well to risk such a dangerous game." 

"Indeed, so it seems," thinks the shepherd lad, as 
his eye follows the steps of the dreaded foe. But 
natural as this fear seems to them, every word they 
utter but serves to light up a fiercer flame of indig- 
nation in David's breast. "What," he exclaims at 
length, " shall be done to the man that killeth this 
Philistine, and taketh away the reproach from Israel ? 
For who is this uncircumcised Philistine that he 
should defy the armies of the living God ? He may 
be strong as he looks, well able to use those frightful 
weapons, but what then ? Could Dagon stand before 
the ark of God ? and shall we, the servants of Jehovah, 
flee before the face of a worshipper of those false, 
those blood-thirsty gods ?" 

Again the king's reward is mentioned, for those 

3 
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panic-stricken soldiers crowding round him begin to 
discover the thought that David has not yet put into 
words : " Can he be thinking of fighting the giant 
himself?" they whisper to one another, and some 
glance at his slight, boyish form with pity, not un- 
mixed with scorn. "What head-strong pride and 
conceit," they murmur; "'twould be but a short 
battle indeed." But others, thinking perhaps of the 
jawbone that slew a thousand men, or of the day 
when God fought for Israel at the Red Sea, look 
at the eager shepherd as he stands there, all unarmed, 
save his shepherd's sling, flushed with indignation, 
burning to avenge the offended majesty of his God, 
and to set His people free ; and they speak no word 
of discouragement. Who can say, may it not be 
that by this feeble hand God designs to save them 
from their enemies ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

ELIAB. 

BUT, if some saw David's wish and intention with 
scorn, and others with hope, there was one individual 
in the camp who had listened to every word of the 
conversation between David and his fellow-soldiers 
with impatience and contempt. 

Some time had elapsed since that strange, that 
eventful day, when the prophet Samuel had visited 
the household of Jesse at Bethlehem; but none of 
the family, however they might be scattered, were 
likely ever to forget that day. Doubtless in the 
minds of many of them, the remembrance of the 
event of that day was still vivid. To Jesse, the 
thought of it must frequently have recurred, and to 
David himself, who had then entered on a new 
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phase of his existence, the memory of it must have 
been seldom entirely absent from his thoughts. But, 
among the group of elder brothers, there was one in 
whose breast the act of the venerable prophet may 
well have excited feelings of envy and dislike towards 
the boy who, till then, had seemed quite beneath any 
special notice. Eliab, the eldest of Jesse's sons, had 
seemed to the old prophet the fittest of all that 
goodly band to wear the crown which was falling 
from the brow of Saul. It is hardly likely that his 
own opinion would have differed from that of Samuel. 
Yet he had been passed by, and before all his kin- 
dred. His younger brother, whom he had looked 
upon as the child fit only to mind the sheep, was 
openly preferred and anointed. It must have been 
very astonishing in the eyes of the much-admired, 
much-esteemed elder brother, and the idea that the 
boy, whom he had been accustomed to speak to in 
tones of authority, and from whom he had expected 
and received obedience, would some day or other be 
his own sovereign, claiming obedience and homage 
from all the tribes of Israel — this idea could not, to 
say the least, have been altogether pleasing to the 
proud Eliab. 
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But David had returned to his usual pursuits ; the 
crown was not yet his, and Eliab may have forgotten 
some of his vexation. The boy is not too proud to 
go where he is sent, for here he is in the camp, carry- 
ing his father's present to his brothers, all perfectly 
natural, and as it should be. Tired, doubtless, of the 
monotony of their anxioijs position, his brothers are 
glad to see him, and willing enough to talk with him 
of all that concerns them both — till suddenly the 
giant of Gath appears, and the burst of David's in- 
dignation arouses anew the slumbering feeling of 
envious dislike in Eliab's breast. "The boy thinks 
himself wiser than all the chiefs of the army, who 
have long ago declared the champion of the Philis- 
tines to be invincible. Yes, and bolder than all the 
heroes whose names were well known to the whole 
country for their daring and feats of arms ; he would 
set them all to rights, would make them appear 
cowards and traitors. But he has been long enough 
in the camp, he shall go home again without 
delay." 

Thus thinking, he turned upon David, still eagerly 
questioning, and as eagerly hearing all that there is 
to hear of the redoubtable giant, and forgetting for 
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the moment the errand on which his brother had 
come, he sharply asked, " Why earnest thou down 
hither ? With whom hast thou left those few sheep 
in the wilderness ?" Then waiting neither reply nor 
explanation, he bitterly answered his own question : — 
"I know thy pride and the naughtiness of thine 
heart, for thou art come down that thou mightest see 
the battle." 

A most unjust charge. What thought had David 
of neglecting his flock till his father's commands were 
uttered ? and what thought had he of battle, when, 
for aught he knew, the fighting might have been over 
before he reached the camp? Why should he be 
charged with pride and self-will when he is but doing 
his father's bidding ? 

"What have I done now? Was there not a 
cause ? Was I not sent ?" he asked, deprecating the 
unjust reproach of his angry brother, who, whatever 
he might have thought, could not deny the truth of 
this assertion, much as he wished that the lad who 
was engrossing so much attention had stayed at 
home. It was strange — incomprehensible to him — 
that men should pay so much attention to the words 
and opinion of a boy of David's age. Why did they 
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keep on repeating to him that if only this giant could 
be killed, Israel would be free ? Could they possibly 
imagine that the king would allow such a piece of 
folly as it would be to send David out to face the 
Philistine ? And why did they reiterate the story of 
the high reward King Saul had offered to the victor 
in this fight ? Was it credible that, with all his pride, 
the boy could be fancying it possible that he might 
become the king's son-in-law ? Truly, David's head 
must have been turned by that short visit to court 
when he had been employed as the king's minstrel — 
nothing more. 

Yet, as he reasoned thus, the old remembrance 
revived of that scene which he would fain have for- 
gotten, had that been possible ; and Eliab recalled to 
mind those solemn words of the prophet Samuel, that 
had been uttered as the sacred oil streamed down 
over David's bright hair. They must mean some- 
thing; and if they were to be literally understood, 
what seemed so impossible now, might easily enough 
take place, could his young brother really be destined, 
not merely to be the king's son-in-law, but king him- 
self. It was hard to believe it; and yet Saul him- 
self had been of small repute ; his family had been 
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little heard of till the voice of Jehovah called him to 
the throne of Israel. 

But this fight. It can never be that David really 
is not afraid to meet the giant — and yet he looks as 
if he meant it. He is not apt to brag of his courage ; 
but now he persists in declaring that he would venture 
if the king would but give him leave. It must be 
mere idle talk — he does not know what war really is. 
Well, if so, he is to be tested, there is a message 
from the king himself; the rumour of David's words 
has reached him, and he commands that the bold 
speaker shall be brought before him. 

"The king has sent for thee." 

The words are heard by all the wondering, eager 
.group that surround David; and as he springs for- 
ward to obey the summons, the countenances of 
many who had been watching him cloud over with 
alarm and pity. 

" It were a pity to sacrifice so bold a youth," is the 
thought of many a heart. 

" To risk our cause in such inexperienced hands is 
madness, " is the opinion of many more, while others 
turn scornfully away with the conviction that King 
Saul will soon silence his ignorant boasting, and 
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teach him to respect the opinion of those older and 
wiser than himself. 

All eyes are turned on him as, following the mes- 
senger, he treads his way through to the presence of 
the king. Do not his steps falter, is not his tread 
less steady, as he reaches the spot where stands he 
who knows full well what is necessary to make a 
man of war — who can judge as well as any man alive 
between real and pretended courage ? Will he dare 
to the last to assert his readiness to undertake the 
combat ? Or will his zeal and bravery vanish beneath 
the searching eye of the warrior-king ? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE KING. 

THEj warrior-king ! Yes, that Saul was undoubtedly. 
Chosen to go out before his people, and fight their 
battles, he had never failed when danger threatened, 
or the appearance of an enemy had called for his 
interference. But long years had passed since the 
happy beginning of his reign — since the day when 
Samuel, presenting him to his future subjects, had 
said, '• See ye, that there is none like him among all 
the people," and the shout of " God save the king !" 
had testified to the willingness of the people to accept 
and obey him. Those days were gone, and so were 
the happy, blessed ones during which the king had 
ruled in humble dependence upon divine direction. 
Those glorious days when victory always followed 
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in his steps, when the Ammonites were scattered by 
his arm, and the Philistines suffered defeat after 
defeat at his hand, and the Moabites and the Edom- 
ites fled before him. Those days were over, and the 
sun of Saul's glory was set. He might fight; he 
might command his armies with his former skill ; but 
God had departed from him, and he knew it. Where 
then was his hope and strength? They were gone, 
left behind on that fatal field which had seemed at 
first so glorious to him — the field where he had con- 
quered the host of the Amalekites ; for in the moment 
when in his self-will he had resolved to set God's 
command at defiance, and gratify his own pride, by 
reserving the conquered king to be led a captive in 
his triumphal procession homeward, that moment had 
sealed his doom. Thenceforward, left to himself, 
though still mourned over by the prophet who, in 
anointing him, had cherished such bright hopes of his 
glorious reign, Saul's history is one of bitter disap- 
pointment — a strange series of acts of frenzy, lighted 
here and there with rays of his old, better feeling. 

'Tis true, all the gloom and despair of his later 
life had not yet settled down on Saul ; the clouds 
were only beginning to gather when David stood 
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before him, not now to try the sweet music of his 
harp to rouse the king from his fit of melancholy,' but 
to speak of things that in days gone by would have 
been more welcome to Saul's ear than any strains of 
music, however sweet and enchanting. But those days 
of confident hope are passed away, and as the boy 
David stands before him, it is easy to read in the mon- 
arch's troubled countenance, the same anxiety that 
had well nigh worn out the patience of his troops. 

That knitted brow, that dejected mien, which ac- 
cord so ill with the majestic figure and the eagle 
glance of Israel's first king, tell tales of a misery now 
fully realized, for here for the first time Saul stands 
alone. No Samuel comes to bless him, to aid him 
with heaven-directed counsel, or support and streng- 
then his confidence. Every day proves to him more 
plainly that God has departed from him ; the state of 
things becomes every hour more desperate : his men 
dare not fight, and no wonder, when even he, foremost 
till now, almost gigantic himself in height and 
strength, cannot resolve to match himself with the 
champion of Gath. He can scarce believe the tidings 
that have reached hyn, that one has been found who 
declares that the terrors of the giant are nothing to 

4 
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him ; that he will undertake the conflict, and that he 
doubts not the result. It is too good news to be true, 
yet he will see the man and judge for himself. Ah, 
just as he thought, some ignorant boaster, who knows 
nothing about the matter. A mere boy, nothing more. 

So thinks the king, as — looking down from his 
superior height on Jesse's son, fresh from the sheep- 
folds, unarmed and unprotected — he smiles a sad 
smile of pity and despair at the valiant words that 
issue from the youth's lips. "Let no man's heart 
fail because of him ; thy servant will go and fight with 
this Philistine." 

Boy though he is, David could discover in that 
stern face the lines of deep anxiety, even the king's 
heart was failing. The royal robe, the crown, were 
nothing to him. Even the mighty spear that was his 
constant companion, sleeping or waking, could not be 
longer trusted in. It seemed to tremble in his grasp, 
as the sad response was uttered : " Thou are not able 
to go against this Philistine to fight with him, for 
thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from his 
youth." 

"It is of no use," the king would seem to say. 
" We are sunk low indeed if such a boy as that is the 
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best champion we can find," and as his melancholy 
glance scanned the war-bronzed features of many 
around him — chiefs who had fought in Israeli 
fiercest battles, his cousin, and captain-general, Abner, 
JEiis heroic son, Jonathan — the idea of trusting all to 
this stripling seemed wild indeed. 

Nevertheless, his wandering, irresolute gaze rested 
on the earnest, resolute countenance before him, and 
before he turned away David spoke again. No pas- 
sionate entreaty, no enthusiastic declaration of courage 
not to be shaken, but a simple tale of his past life 
briefly and quietly told, with no vaunting or boasting, 
induced the king to reflect again ere he dismissed the 
youth from his presence. 

The story, doubtless, was known in Bethlehem, and 
among his own friends, but David is forced to tell it 
now, that the king may not think danger is altogether 
a new thing to him, It is true he may never have seen 
pitched battles or great deeds of arms, but the long 
nights' watching on the hills beside his flock have 
taught him courage, and he has tried his strength. 
It is worth something, he knows, for one day, how 
long ago he did not say, a lion and a bear, not very 
rare visitors on the hills of Judea, had made their 

4 — 2 
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way into his fold^and carried off, before his eyes, a 
lamb, the shepherd's special care. Alotfe with his 
sheep, he had but one thing to do, to pursue and 
rescue. If he had fears, if the struggle was long and 
desperate, David does not care to mention. That he 
did it, that the lamb was saved, the lion and the bear 
were slain, was all he cared to tell. What they were to 
him, he tells the king, this uncircumcised Philistine 
shall be, as little dreaded, and he doubts not as easily 
conquered. 

Saul listens and wonders. " This lucky chance has 
made the boy think he can do anything," may have 
been his first thought. But he has not heard all. 
Excited by the remembrance of that day, yet eager 
to give the honour where alone it was due, David ex- 
claimed in conclusion, " The Lord that delivered me 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the 
bear, He will deliver me out of the hand of this Phil- 
istine." 

Instantaneously it would sgem, as if clinging to the 
hope that the protection that he claims may make up 
for all that David lacks, seized with a strange mix- 
ture of hope, admiration, and envy, the king gives 
way at once. " Go, and the Lord be with thee." 

So the matter was settled, and word goes through 
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the host that this strange fight is to take place. The 
king has consented, the shepherd-boy continues reso- 
lute, the Philistine hears that his challenge has been 
accepted. 

Meanwhile, Saul bethinks him of one thing ; half- 
eaviously he had heard David's declaration of implicit 
trust in God Never in his happiest, best days, had 
he felt such unwavering faith. Surely the God in 
whom the lad confides will work wonders by his hand. 
Nevertheless, all that he can do to protect the brave 
lad, and to secure his victory, the king feels bound to 
da He thinks of the complete armour in which the 
foe is always clad, his massive coat of mail, the 
greaves of brass on his legs, the helmet upon his 
head; and he glances at the shepherd-boy in his 
simple dress, unarmed and weaponless. There is 
little enough of real armour in the camp of Israel. 
Of course the best is his own, and badly as it is suited 
to the height and figure of David, it is the best de- 
fence that the king can provide him with. But, no, it 
will not do. Unused to armour of any sort, these 
accoutrements do but fetter and confine the free 
movements of David. "I cannot wear them. I 
know not how to use them, for I have never tried 
them/ 9 are his words to the king, as he puts aside the 
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heavy sword, and frees himself from the burden of 
the helmet, and the coat of mail. 

As he came, a simple shepherd lad, so he leaves 
Saul's presence, to find for himself the only weapon 
that he has confidence in, and laying aside all thoughts 
of protection and defence, save of that, the Shield of 
Jehovah, which had up to this time always encom- 
passed him. 

And the king sees and feels that if victory is this 
day to crown the champion of Israel, it will not be 
by the strength of sword or spear, or any of the 
weapons that he can wield so well. And yet it seems 
to him a desperate risk. He would fain recall his 
words, but something holds him back, and turning 
from the spot whence he had watched David mingle 
once more with the host, he asks of his constant at- 
tendant and trusted general, Abner, "Abner, whose 
son is this youth?" Fain would he hear from his 
general that the brave youth had come of a warlike 
stock, that among his ancestry he counts those whose 
names are famous for heroic deeds, some pledge of 
hope for their courageous descendant. But nothing 
can Abner tell of his race and lineage; the fight alone 
must prove whether David's trust was or was not 
founded on a rock. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BROOK. 

And now the fearful moment draws near. His ear- 
nest wish gratified, the King's consent gained, David 
makes ready for the combat. 

Freed from the heavy armour, which, during the 
few moments he wore it, seemed to weigh down his 
spirits as well as his bodily strength, David sets about 
the simple preparations for meeting the danger with 
which he was wont to provide himself when keeping 
watch over his flock. 

And as he does so, a solemn awe pervades his 
.mind, such as he had often before felt when the night 
was dark, the wind howling, and wild beasts abroad 
made him tremble for his flock's safety. Only now 
there was a wide difference ; the flock for which he 
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was now to venture his life was nothing less than the 
nation over whom, in due time, he was to be called to 
rule. Who, therefore, had a better right than he to 
fight for them ? 

But that armour, should he have worn it ? that sword 
that the king had grasped in so many battles, that 
helmet that had often guarded the royal head in the 
day of battle, perchance it might have been wiser 
had he not refused to avail himself of them. He has 
often heard of the mighty deeds that $word has done. 
Weapons are not to be despised, though his strength 
is in the Lord of Hosts. The bow of Jonathan is 
spoken of far and near, so is that mighty spear that 
is seldom far away from the king's hand. " But what 
would these be to one unused to them ?" is David's 
thought, as taking his shepherd's sling in his hand he 
turns his steps towards the running brook, that flows 
between the two armies* It has a pleasant sound in 
his ears, babbling and sparkling, as it dashes over the 
stones, just such a brook as on sultry days he has 
often sought for his sheep. In thought, for a moment, 
he is again in the pastures with his flock ; all the 
bustle of arms and camp life are forgotten. The 
running water, as he kneels beside it, has carried hirti 
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back to the scenes of his daily life. But he raises his 
head, the dream is vanished, and all the events of 
that strange day rush back on his memory. 

He came to that brook^side to seek stones for his 
sling, not now to be aimed against wild beasts or 
birds of prey, but to be discharged with deadly aim 
at the man who has defied the armies of Israel. 
" O God of my fathers, lend strength to my arm, 
and sureness to my aim," we seem to hear him say,. 
as with earnest care and consideration, he selects for 
himself five smooth stones from the brook, and puts 
them, for the present, into the shepherd's bag which 
he carried, the scrip which had often ere now served 
for the self-same purpose. 

This is all the preparation, the arming for strife 
with which David made ready to meet his foe — a sling 
in his hand, and five stones in his bag, he advanced 
with steady step to the spot where stood the savage 
giant, eager for the fight, thirsting for his blood. The 
nearer he approached the more terrific did he appear. 
Even the stately king himself would have looked 
small and insignificant beside his six cubits and a 
span, or probably over ten feet in height. 

In days gone by it was said many of these gigantic 
men were to be found in the north-west of Canaan, 
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on the other side of the Jordan, in the country of 
Bashan. Their king, Og, had been one of them ; but 
by degrees they had died out, to reappear among the 
inhabitants of the sea-coast 

The cities of the Philistines were doubtless proud 
of this champion of theirs, the sight of whom was 
sufficient to strike terror into a whole army, and keep 
it lying inactive for a month and more. But he was 
not the only warrior of gigantic stature they could 
boast. Apparently, he belonged to a family of 
giants, four of whom in after years rendered them* 
selves a fear and cause of alarm to Israel. 

And the terror with which they had regarded him, 
shrinking like frightened sheep from his approach, 
naturally enough had inspired this mighty enemy 
with more than a due sense of his own power. This 
was plain from the haughty and contemptuous scorn 
with which day after day he had hurled his challenge 
at the awe-struck foe, each time feeling more con- 
vinced that it would meet with no acceptance— that 
he was invincible, and that the day must come, sooner 
or later, when the Philistines and their god Dagon 

• 

would be victorious throughout the land, and that that 
glorious result would be all owing to the terrific 
majesty of his form, and the boldness of his speech. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE GIANT. 

A STRANGE hush has fallen upon the two armies. 
The valley of Elah, that dark ravine between two 
rugged hills, which for so long a time has been alive 
with sounds of war, the clash of arms, the trampling 
of steeds, and the shrill call of the trumpets, is now 
silent, as if no hostile forces were there assembled, no 
battle was impending. But it is the hush and silence 
of terrible suspense that has succeeded that hoarse 
tumult. For as from the midst of the two hosts the 
champions advanced, all held their breath in agoniz- 
ing anticipation of the result of this long-delayed, yet 
long-expected moment. 

The Israelites gazing with anxious looks into the 
enemy's lines, beheld what by this time they had 
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grown quite accustomed to see, that dreaded* hated 
form, stalking forth with his shield-bearer, from 
the midst of his countrymen, and they held their 
peace because their hearts died within them at the 
sight. 

The Philistines gazed, too, eager, and wondering to 
discover which of all the mightiest men of war in 
Saul's army had at last brought up his courage to the 
point of accepting their champion's challenge, and 
they saw what for a moment struck them mute with 
surprise and incredulity. 

Alone, unarmed and unattended, they saw a youth 
of slight figure, and no unusual stature, leave the 
ranks of Israel, and advance with steady step, and 
unwavering eye, to meet their redoubtable warrior. 
Was this the best that Israel could do ? then farewell 
to all her hopes. She was as surely prostrate at her 
enemy's feet as if the battle were already fought and 
won. That deadly silence was broken at last, and 
the hoarse laughter of the heathen army rang along 
the valley, waking its echoes to send back their an- 
swer of defiance. 

The men of Israel heard the sounds of scorn, and 
every heart felt heavy with fear, to see the two ad- 
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vancing towards each other, the one with everything 
that could make victory sure and certain, the other 
wholly destitute of all means of defence, conspicuous 
only for his unflinching courage, his dauntless front, 
the chances did indeed seem desperate. 

But on came the giant, casting looks of scorn and 
disdain on his adversary, his person, and most of all 
his weapons. Well enough the Philistines knew that, 
by seizing and carrying off all the smiths, they 
had reduced their enemies to a pitiable plight. JBut 
in spite of all this, the Philistine champion was at a 
loss to account for the strange appearance of the man 
who had voluntarily come forth to fight him. "Am 
I a dog," he cried, " that thou comest to me with 
staves ?" Then calling down on him all the curses of 
Dagon, Baalzebub, and Ashtaroth, he strode on nearer 
to his enemy, wondering more and more each moment 
at the rashness of those who had permitted this boy 
to fight out their quarrel. 

" Come to me," he burst forth again in 9, jeering 
tone, " come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the 
fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field." 

" It is not a matter of fighting. Thou hast nothing 
to fight with. Surely," he seems to say, "thou art 
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tired of life that thou seekest thus to throw it away. 
Well, look then thy last on the sun, for ere night the 
hyenas and wild dogs shall tear thee, and the eagles 
shall share in their feast" 

Hoarse and full of wild passion the giant's words 
had sounded. Many who heard them felt as if their 
fate was sealed. But clearly and distinctly, bursting 
forth from the depth of a heart wrung with indigna- 
tion, yet calm and solemn, the answer came, 

" Thou contest to me with a sword, and with a spear 
and with a shield, mighty weapons doubtless in thy 
hand ; I should feel them greatly were it not for my 
armour, but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast 
defied. Circled all round with His everlasting arms I 
•fear no evil — rather, I know that to avenge his insulted 
majesty, this day will the Lord deliver thee into my 
hands. Thou thinkest to have an easy victory over 
us, but listen, / will smite thee, and take thine head 
from off thee, and I will give the carcases of the host 
of the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, and 
to the wild beasts of the field, not thine only, but thy 
friends shall share thy fate. I know it most surely, 
and why ? That all the earth may know that there is 
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a God in Israel; and all this assembly s/iall know that the 
Lord saveth not with sword or spear y for the battle is 
the Lord's, and He will give you into our Jiands" 

Like the pillar of fire that interposed between the 
children of Israel and Pharaoh's host at the Red Sea, 
David seems to feel the presence of Jehovah beside 
him, overshadowing him ; he himself, his own part in 
this terrible affair, for the time is forgotten, " the bat- 
tle is the Lord's ;" his own weakness, his own insig- 
nificance, are all lost sight of in the strong conviction 
that victory is secure, depending not on his arm, but 
on His who formed the earth, and all that is therein. 

David's defiance met with no reply. Perhaps some 
dim remembrance of the terrible way in which the 
God of Israel had exhibited His superiority over 
Dagon, when the sacred ark had fallen into their 
hands, may have occurred to the Philistine's mind 
and checked further scorn or contemptuous boasting ; 
deeds, not words, must really show which was the 
greatest now. 

With terrific strides he drew near to David, his 
tremendous spear in his hand, his mighty sword by 
his side. The hosts of Israel, yea, Saul himself, 
watched each step he took with breathless anxiety. 

5—2 
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A few moments more must surely end the matter. 
One thrust from that gigantic spear will lay David 
dead at his feet. "Why, oh, why," men ask each 
other, " was that boy permitted to go ? If the king 
was never mad before, surely he must have been 
when he so strangely consented to such a wild propo- 
sal." Yet see, rash and venturesome still, the lad waits 
no attack, but rushes forth to meet his enemy. 

'Tis a fearful moment Men who have stood by, 
and seen every horror of war inflicted and endured, 
turn away that they may not see the fall of that 
brave, enthusiastic boy ; the harsh lines on the king's 
anxious face seem softened, and the keen eye of 
Jonathan has grown strangely dim. Each moment 
seems an hour ; but, ere they meet, while still David's 
rapid step is unchecked, men see his sling swung 
round in the air, and the next instant, before the 
spear had reached David's breast, the giant form of 
Goliath reels and staggers. Can it be true, has that 
simple weapon done the work ? A heavy crash 
answers the questioner. Like a forest tree shivered by 
a thunder-bolt, the giant falls, his forehead bowed to 
the earth before the champion of Israel and Israel's 
God. 
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A moment's silence, a silence of awestruck won- 
dering surprise succeeded that tremendous crash, then 
shouts of triumph, the bursts of wild, half-frantic 
exultation, broke from the ranks of Israel, echoed 
strangely from the other side of the valley in cries of 
rage and despair. 

Is this the end that they had so confidently ex- 
pected, the result which had seemed so certain ? The 
might of their warrior, what can have baffled it so 
wondrously? Yet it is no dream; the great giant's 
head is in his adversary's hand, it is time for them to 
make their escape if they hope to do so ; haste, haste, 
while the Hebrews, intoxicated with their victory, 
forget their vanquished foes. 

They may well hasten, but it is too late. With a 
great shout that made the rocks ring again, the host 
of Israel rose and pursued. Victory secured gave 
wings to their feet, the long-nourished hatred of the 
Philistines sprang into new life ; mercy was unknown 
that day, and from the valley of Elah right up to the 
gates of Ekron, the way was choked with slaughtered 
Philistines. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE TRIUMPH. 



The giant's own sword in one hand, and his head in 
the other, the young victor stands for some moments 
lost in thankfulness and joy. It is all over now, this 
combat on which so much depended, and David 
exults in the thought that the glory of Jehovah is 
exalted. He has owned His servant. He has shown 
that those who put their trust in Him shall not be 
confounded. He has freed Israel. 
. This is David's thought as, calm amidst the shouts 
that hail his triumph, he stands beside his prostrate 
enemy; he knows what they mean, but he heeds 
them not, the battle was the Lord's. His power, not 
His servant's weak arm, has won the victory. 

But a fearful confusion ensuing recalls him to the 
knowledge of what is going on around. The Philis- 
tines are deserting their tents, flying for their lives, 
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while from the opposite camp, where the shouts of * 
triumph are ringing, as if aroused to new life by what 
they have witnessed, the army of Israel pours forth 
in pursuit. Dashing madly along that narrow ravine 
threading the steep rocky paths, the flying and pur- 
suers make their way. The sounds of triumph, the 
shrieks of despair, grow more and more distant, and 
the valley of Elah is for a short space comparatively 
silent and deserted. 

But the pursuit, though continued up to the gates 
of the Philistine towns, was soon over, and the Israel- 
ites returned to rifle their enemy's tents. 

The long suspense, the agonizing dread, are over at 
last ; every man may return to his house in peace. 
Laden with much booty they go to tell the wondro,us 
tale of the fight by which Israel has been delivered, 
perhaps to wonder what will be the future of that boy 
whose career has had such a brilliant beginning. 

And in the meanwhile, David himself leaves the 
field of battle with the dread trophy of his victory 
still in his hand. It is the indisputable proof that 
the great cause of alarm has gone for ever, and so he 
clutches it and carries it back into the camp of his 
countrymen. But on the way he is stopped. The 
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captain of the host, Abner, who had stood by the 

« 

king's side when David was brought before him, lays 
his hand on his shoulder, and bids him follow him 
once more to the king. 

Probably the remembrance of the reward that Saul 
had offered to the slayer of the giant, may have oc- 
curred to David as the explanation of this summons* 
He had had little thought of this reward when he 
first volunteered his services ; in fact, to become hus- 
band to the king's daughter did not seem to him such 
a trifling affair as those who talked about it evidently 
deemed it. 

But of this part of the reward the king apparently 
said little. Doubtless David received his thanks and, 
congratulations, but as he stood in the king's presence 
quietly and modestly replying to Saul's questions, 
displaying that wise and prudent bearing that stood 
him in such good stead in his after life, each word he 
spoke winning for him favour in all eyes, there was 
one present whose heart then conceived for him an 
affection long afterwards described as wonderful, pass- 
ing the love of women, an affection destined to en- 
dure till death., 

Jonathan, Saul's eldest son, always at his father's. 
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side in danger, the favourite of the people, destined 
by Saul to succeed him on the throne, had heard and 
watched all that had passed. His was a hero's soul, 
and while he traced in David, the shepherd lad, a 
courage and faith not to be found in any of the men 
who had grown gray in war, not in his warlike father, 
not in himself, he could love and admire both, and 
indulging in no thought of jealousy, would rejoice in 
David's glory as if it had been his own. Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul. 

Thenceforth the life of Jesse's youngest son was to 
be an entirely new one. The king would keep him 
near him about the court, a favourite captain as well as 
a prized minstrel. " Thou art made for greater things 
than the care of sheep," he was told, and so at court 
he stayed. The sun of royal favour seemed indeed 
to shine on him for that day at least, accepted in the 
sight of the people, and of Saul's servants. Passion- 
ately loved by the king's own son, praised and re- 
warded by Saul himself, must not the future have 
seemed bright before him ? . 

How it looked to David himself we cannot tell. 
That he was not uplifted by his honours, or made 
arrogant and haughty by his sudden promotion, .is 
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plain. Perhaps he knew enough of the king to be 
sure that he would need the utmost care and wis- 
dom to keep his favour even though it had been won 
at such a price. 

The court life, the presence of the gloomy passion- 
ate king, could have had little charms for him. Had 
it not been for the bright spot of Jonathan's love 
for him, it would have seemed a wilderness indeed. 

The camp is broken up, men return rejoicing to 
their homes, and Saul and his train return in triumph 
to Jerusalem. With glad hearts they set out, and 
everywhere rejoicing crowds hail their return. From 
every city that they pass the outburst of joyous con- 
gratulation greets King Saul. 

The days of his popularity are not yet over, and as 
he listens to their hymns of triumph, some of the 
brightness of his happier days returns to his brow. 
But, hark ! what discordant note strikes upon his ear ? 
What can he have heard, or fancied he heard, to call 
such frowns to his brow ? 'Tis no fancy ; again they 
chaunt the strange lay : " Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands, but David his ten thousands." Again and 
again the words are repeated, " Saul his thousands, 
David his ten thousands." 
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What can they mean ? This youth who has just 
performed his first great feat of arms, is he to be 
exalted far above his king ? This then is the grati- 
tude of these people. They forget all that has been 
done for them in the years that are past, and the 
young man who has been so fortunate as to kill the 
giant with a sling and a stone, their capricious fancy 
has elevated beyond all the victorious captains of 
past days. 

Fierce anger clouds the brow of the moody king 
as he listens to these songs of welcome, and steals 
from time to time a hasty glance at the young hero, 
who following in his train must of necessity hear these 
acclamations. A little flushed he may be, by all the 
excitement of this strange day, but not even Saul's 
suspicious eye can discover in the bright honest face, 
in those speaking eyes, any trace of unseeming 
triumph, or of intoxicating vanity. 

Sullen and miserable, the king pursued his way. 
The scowling frown that contracted his still hand- 
some features was strangely at variance with the joy 
that shone on all faces around him. But even that 
was but a faint expression of the storm that raged 
within. 
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Once before, when in the full pride of conquest, 
words had rung in his ears that told of coming 
trouble, of the sceptre falling from his hand, of the 
"kingdom to be rent from him and given to a neigh- 
bour of his better than himself. It seemed to him 
that these songs of the women were a faint echo of 
those terrible words ; tltey had discovered one better 
than himself if ten thousands of slaughtered enemies 
were better than thousands, and the thought at once 
suggests itself, "What can he have more but the 
kingdom ?" 

" Here then," he doubtless thought, " is the man of 
"whom Samuel spoke, though he named not his name. 
This is the man after the Lord's own heart, he who is 
to sit upon my throne, to wear my crown, to be cap- 
tain over the Lord's people. I will watch him ; no 
doubt he is even now conspiring to seat himself upon 
the throne." 

With these dark thoughts a new passion seemed to 
seize upon the king. Envy and bitter jealousy now 
filled his heart, and engrossed his every thought. He 
eyed David from that day forward. 

Thenceforward the path which many might have 
thought was thickly strewn with roses, became closely 
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beset with thorns ; to walk safely and harmlessly in 
such a court, and under the eye of such a tyrant, was 
no easy task. To give no cause of offence to one 
always on the look out for it, to excite no fresh 
feelings of jealousy where that passion was ever at 
work, needed more than mortal strength, but that 
strength was given. David behaved himself wisely, 
and the Lord was with him. 

Nevertheless, even with that safeguard of a pure 
and blameless life, Saul's rival could not be secure 
from the attacks of his frenzy. Twice over the same 
scene occurred, when writhing under the terrible 
attacks of the gloomy madness that at times pos- 
sessed him, the king had started up unsoothed by the 
harp's sweet music, and desperately endeavoured to 
end David's life, and rid himself of his dreaded ser- 
vant, with one blow of his javelin. At such times 
the prophecy of Samuel, well remembered and doubt- 
less often present to his mind, must have seemed very 
hard of fulfilment. Much more likely David must 
have thought it, that he should die at the foot of the 
throne than ever take his seat upon it, the acknow- 
ledged and accepted sovereign. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ENVY. 

Time passed on, and the Spirit of God grieved again 
and again by Saul's determined self-will and re- 
bellion, had departed from him. The miserable king 
was left to himself, and the envy that had taken pos- 
session of his whole soul, constantly growing, fed and 
nourished, gave rise to frightful schemes of murder 
and revenge. He thirsted for David's life with a 
passion which he had never known before, yet some- 
thing held him back when in his sane moments from 
committing the deed himself. So he thought of an- 
other plan. David was placed at the head of a thou- 
sand men, and the old prize which had been offered 
to the slayer of the giant, namely, the hand of Saul's 
daughter in marriage, was again Tield up to lure David 
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on to fresh feats of arms. " I will give thee," said 
the king, " my daughter, Merab, to wife ; only be 
thou valiant for me and fight the Lord's battles." 
" Let him go to war with the Philistines," was Saul's 
thought, " and then if he falls, as he most likely will, 
I shall be rid of him, and yet I shall have had no 
hand in his death." Strange reasoning, but the bait 
had the desired effect. 

At first, the modesty of David, the remembrance 
of his humble position, the youngest of an unimpor- 
tant family, held him back from accepting the king's 
offer, and the eldest princess was married to some 
one else. Then again the offer was made. The 
second daughter, Michal, loved David, gloried in his 
heroic courage, and listened with greedy ears to his 
praises. To win her, David was told, all that the 
king asked was that he should slay a hundred of the 
Philistines ; the trophies of such a victory would be 
the most welcome dowry he could offer. And the 
news sounded pleasant to ears which had first begun 
to enjoy the praises heaped on successful warriors."* 1 

The deed was done, but the king's frightful desire 
remained ungratified. The young captain returned 
to receive his reward, unscathed from the unequal 
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fight, still to stand in Saul's path as a constant re- 
minder of those words of Samuel which had de- 
scribed the passing away of his glory, and the appoint- 
ment of a successor in his room. 

Disappointed, but no less determined, if all strata- 
gems failed, to have recourse to other means for 
ridding himself of his enemy, the kingjcould no longer 
refrain from speaking openly of his desire and wish 
before his servants, and even before Jonathan, his son* 

Strange indeed such words must have sounded in 
the ears of Jonathan, David's most devoted friend, 
yet at the same time Saul's affectionate son. We 
may well believe that he could scarcely credit any 
such report till his father's own mouth conveyed to 
him some idea of the bitter hatred that was rankling 
in his breast. 

The king had given David his daughter in marriage; 
he was now therefore his son-in-law. Jonathan had 
gladly owned the new relationship thus formed be- 
tween them, and had refused to believe that the dark 
cloud which had of late gathered and settled on 
Saul's countenance really boded such terrible things. 
But now he could no longer doubt. The king had 
plainly told him that he had determined pn David's 
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death. There could be therefore but one thing for 
him to do. Sadly and mournfully he resolved on 
telling his father's shameful intention. He must save 
his friend, even though by doing so he spoke words 
of reproach against Saul. Accordingly, while he 
pleaded hard for David with his father, he warned the 
former not to show himself in the king's presence till 
he should have wrung from him a promise of his 
safety. He would watch for an opportunity, and 
when calm and free from passion, the son who had 
ever been his best friend and most devoted servant 
hoped he might be able to bring him to his senses 
again. 

Nor did he hope altogether in vain. A short period 
of perfect sanity ensued, and Jonathan's entreaties 
and remonstrance had their due effect. Once more 
the favoured general came in and out, fighting with 
the Philistines, and adding fresh honours to his name. 
But this was but a brief period. Another furious 
outbreak on Saul's part obliged him to flee for his 
life. Even his home was not safe. The king's fury 
pursued him ,there, and Michal, his newly-wedded 
wife, entreated him to leave her and flee further into 
the country. " If thou save not thy life to-night, to- 
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morrow thou shalt be slain," she urged, and yielding at 
length to her arguments, even while Saul's messengers 
were demanding entrance at the door, he made his 
escape through a window, and fled away in the dark- 
ness towards Ramah, where the old prophet Samuel 
dwelt. If Saul feared and reverenced any one ia 
Israel/ Samuel was the man ; to him, therefore, David 
resolved to flee. In his desperate need it seemed the 
most probable place' of safety. 

It was well indeed for him that in this instance he 
had attended to Michal's voice. Scarcely was he 
safely out of the house than she was compelled to. 
listen to the men sent by her father to fetch her hus- 
band into his presence. She can almost fancy she 
can still hear his parting footsteps. They must not 
be allowed to suspect that he has left the house, lest 
chance should lead them on his track. Yet she must 
send some excuse to her father ; she cannot send the 
messengers back with no answer. So with hasty 
fingers she seizes upon a wooden or stone figure 
which is in the house, lays it in David's bed, and 
hastening to the impatient men bids them go back to 
the king and say that David was ill. 

At least, this false excuse has gained some time, 
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she tells herself. Perhaps the king will rest con- 
tented, and wait to see whether the sickness he has 
heard of will save him the trouble of laying violent 
hands on his rival. The night at least, she flatters 
herself, will be suffered to pass in peace. But no, 
back again come the messengers, this time with the 
stern command, " Bring him to me in his bed, that I 
may slay him." 

The king's passion had reached such a height, his 
terror of David was so closely bordering on frenzy, 
that he could not wait till morning light, he could not 
stay till he had rid himself of his enemy. 

Michal must have trembled at these dreadful words, 
and glad enough she must have been to think that 
for the present David's flight had secured him. Ex- 
ulting in the success of her deceit, she led her father's 
servants to the bed, where they expected to find their 
victim, when the truth was of course at once dis- 
covered — they had missed their prey. 

Meanwhile, through the dark night, David was 
flying for his life. It was the first time that he had 
felt an outcast and a wanderer. Was this, he may 
well have asked himself, the way to the crown that 
had been promised him ? It was but a short time 
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since, a simple shepherd lad, he had raised his eyes to 
those starry heavens above his head with no thought 
of greater honour than that to be gained in such en- 
counters as that with the lion and the bear, and with 
as little thought of any such danger as that which 
now menaced him, as old Jesse himself. But a short 
time had brought many changes. A great destiny 
was his ; the voice of God's prophet had announced 
it to him, and little as it now seemed likely that he 
should live to wear the crown that Saul had dis- 
honoured, what God had spoken he was fain to be- 
lieve. The prophet sat in his house at Ramah ; 
around him were gathered many young men, destined 
to be in after years the teachers or prophets of Israel. 
Where could they learn so well as at Samuel's feet 
the will and law of God ? Who could teach them so 
well as he the wonderful secrets of communion with 
the Highest, and true spiritual worship ? They hung 
upon his words, and listened with ever increasing 
reverence to the lessons drawn from the experience 
of the eventful life now fast approaching its termina- 
tion. The night had begun to close in when an unex- 
pected visitor appears, travel stained, breathless, and 
panting. David, the king's newly-appointed general, 
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he whose name has been in every one's mouth, the 
victor of the Philistines, the chosen friend of Saul's 
own son, stands before the prophet, and with agitated 
voice and hurried words tells all the events of the 
last few hours, yes, and the strange conduct of the 
king for some time past. 

The aged prophet hears it all ; he knows it is no- 
fancied danger from which David is flying. Saul, it 
is plain, has guessed Jehovah's purpose concerning 
David, and with desperate hand will prevent its ac- 
complishment. A great change has passed over 
David since the day when Samuel first beheld him, 
and knew him to be the chosen of God in the place 
of Saul, then a simple, shepherd lad, ruddy and glow- 
ing with health and spirits, his had been a pleasant 
countenance to gaze upon. But now, a captain in 
the king's army, used to command, accustomed also 
to a life of war, much of the boyish simplicity had 
passed away. 

But those brilliant eyes had still their steadfast, 
truthful glance, and though a sense of undeserved: 
suspicion had traced lines of anxiety on his cheek, 
and prompted the bitter complaint, " They run and 
prepare themselves without my fault ;" yet look and 
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tongue could still reply, "Thou hast been my defence 
and refuge in the day of my trouble." 

It was a melancholy tale to tell to Samuel, that the 
king in whom he had felt such a deep, paternal in- 
terest, undeterred by warnings and entreaties, was 
going farther and farther astray, that the wild parox- 
ysms of madness to which he had been subject ever 
since he had ceased to follow the warnings of his 
conscience, and allowed himself to be guided entirely 
by his own rebellious will, were becoming more and 
more terrible and frequent ; that the Spirit of God, 
grieved and wounded, had departed from him, and 
that his ever-darkening countenance betrayed the 
terrible secret of the Evil One within. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE FEAST OF THE NEW MOON. 

With savage rage and disappointment Saul had dis- 
covered that his intended victim had again escaped 
him. Three several times his own hand had hurled 
the javelin at him to pin him to the wall, and three 
times had David adroitly avoided the blow ; he had 
schemed to get him destroyed in battle with the 
Philistines, and from that battle he had returned 
unwounded and more popular than ever; he had 
urged his son and his servants to kill him, and they 
paid no heed to his injunctions ; and now this last 
attempt had failed. It did indeed seem that Jehovah 
had destined him for the throne, and that no evil 
could therefore befall him. 

It seems strange that these failures did not succeed 
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in convincing the king of the madness of the attempt ; 
but instead of so doing, they seemed only to increase 
his dread of David tenfold. He could not rest while 
he was alive. At last the news came that the fugitive 
had found a shelter and hiding-place with Samuel at 
Ramah, and thither again Saul sent messengers to 
take him prisoner. 

Three several bands of men were sent, and to each 
the same strange thing occurs. Finding themselves 
in the midst of the prophet-band, of whom Samuel 
was head, the Spirit of God came upon these men, 
and all thought of the errand for which they were 
sent was forgotten, as they lingered among the young 
prophets, hearing them, and joining in their songs of 
praise, and inspired like them with the spirit of 
prophecy. 

Thus again was David safe. The king ? s impatience 
and anger knew no bounds, and determined to do him- 
self what his servants are so slack in. performing, he 
himself appeared in the presence of the prophet, whom 
he had not seen since the terrible day when all his 
misfortunes began. Doubtless he wduld rather have 
avoided this meeting — frantic as he was, he must 
Jiave shrunk from the gaze of that revered old man ; 
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but all other dread, all other thought, is swallowed 
up in the all-engrossing hatred which possesses him* 
and where David is, thither he must go. 

Strange, strange, indeed, but as he draws near the 
place, a new power comes over him ; something of the 
same influence steals over his spirit, as he had known 
in the first days of his acquaintance with Samuel. 
He too prophesies; his enemy is still alive, but for 
the time that thought has passed away, and subdued 
and quieted in the presence of Samuel, he passes that 
night at Ramah without attempting to execute his 
murderous design. But his appearance there was the 
signal for David's flight. He dares not stay within 
reach of the king, who may at any moment resume 
his schemes of hatred. Seizing advantage, therefore, 
of Saul's absence, he returns to Jonathan, and 
earnestly begs to know in what way he has offended 
the king, and why he is so resolutely determined to 
take his life ? 

It was hard, very hard for Jonathan's loving spirit 
to admit that his father could really cherish such 
designs. He had heard him speak of it, perhaps ; he 
had seen some of his violent behaviour towards 
David, but he had also seen enough to convince him 

7 
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that the dark shadow of a terrible madness was 
settling down on his father; in his sane moments, 
Jonathan would not yet believe that he really medi- 
tated David's death. 

" He has never yet hidden anything from me," he 
argued with David ; " if he really meant it, he would 
tell me ; it cannot be ; it is not so." 

Alas ! David has seen too much to be so comforted. 

"Thy father knoweth," he replies, "that I have 
found grace in thy eyes, and he saith, 'Let not 
Jonathan know, lest he be grieved.' You are to be 
kept in the dark till the deed is done, but I am posi- 
tive, as the Lord liveth, there is but a step between me 
and death." 

Very reluctantly Jonathan allows himself to be 
convinced ; he cannot but see that David is solemnly, 
yes, desperately in earnest; with deep dejection he 
listens to his friend, and then replies emphatically, 

" Whatsoever thy soul desireth, I will even do it for 
thee." 

He knows full well that if matters are so desperate, 
he and he only can venture to interpose between 
David and his father. A strong love had ever bound 
together the father and son, and even in this moment 
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of deep shame, Jonathan utters no word of dis- 
respect. 

So together they form a plan to discover how 
determinately the king's anger is directed towards 
David. The next day was the Feast of the New Moon, 
when etiquette and custom rendered it necessary for 
David to present himself at the king's table ; but the 
pressing danger determined him to absent himself, and 
rather keep the feast in his own home at Bethlehem. 

The king would of course notice his absence ; and 
if, as David suspected, he had already made up his 
mind on this occasion to kill him, his anger at his 
absence would be obvious. If such was the case, 
Jonathan could not fail to see it, but if the excuse for 
his neglect was graciously accepted, there would 
naturally be ground for hope that his murderous 
schemes had been abandoned. 

To all this Jonathan agreed, and when, in con- 
clusion, David was at a loss to determine how his 
friend could let him know the result of his observa- 
tions, he was ready with a proposal to solve the 
difficulty. 

" When thou hast stayed three days away," he said 

to David, " come and hide thyself behind the stone 
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Ezel ; and I will shoot three arrows, and by the word 
I shall say to the lad, thou shalt know whether or not 
thou art safe." 

This being settled, the two friends solemnly re- 
newed the agreement they had before made — an 
agreement of never-to-be-forgotten love — of love that 
should be shown to the children of whichever should 
survive the other, and thus they parted — David to 
turn his steps towards his old home in Bethlehem, 
and Jonathan to meet his father with a sorely per- 
plexed and grieved heart. 

The feast-day came, the day of monthly rejoicing 
to the people, and of solemn thanksgiving. The: 
sacrifices were offered, and the feast was prepared for 
the king, the hour was close at hand when Jonathan 
would know what was his father's will concerning 
David. Surrounded by all his chief officers, with 
Abner and Jonathan at his side, the king sat on his 
accustomed seat. Uneasily, his dark eye roamed 
round the circle, till it rested on one vacant seat; 
then a heavy frown contracts his brow, and he seems 
about to speak, yet checks himself as a thought 
struck him which might perhaps explain the absence 
of David. From these solemn feasts any one who 
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had become unclean according to the law of Moses, 
must of course absent himself. Such a thing might 
have happened to David. Saul determined to wait 
and see ; and so this day passed over without any 
remark either to confirm or remove Jonathan's doubts. 

But the next day, the frown that had clouded the 
king's brow did not disappear so soon. Again the 
feverish dread of some treacherous design on the part 
of David seized upon him, and turning fiercely upon 
his son, he demanded, "Wherefore cometh not the 
son of Jesse to meat, neither yesterday nor to-day ?" 

Then Jonathan repeated the message with which 
he had been charged by David ; it seemed straight- 
forward enough ; there was a yearly sacrifice at home, 
he had been desired to be present, he had asked leave 
of absence of the prince ; there could be nothing 
strange in that ; yet Saul's suspicious nature dis- 
covered the greatest harm, not only in David, but 
also in his son. Such glances of anger as now shot 
from his eyes, such words of passion from his livid lips, 
we may well believe had never before been directed 
towards Jonathan. 

" Thou son of the perverse, rebellious woman," he 
burst forth ; "do not I know that thou hast chosen the 
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son of Jesse to thine own confusion? for as long as the 
son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, thou shall not be 
established, nor thy kingdom. Wherefore now, send 
and fetch him unto me, for he shall surely die." 
. Then it was true, David was right, was Jonathan's 
thought, as he indignantly replied to his father's 
savage threats, " Wherefore shall he be slain ? what 
hath he done ?" 

What, indeed ? " Is it not enough that God hath 
chosen him to sit upon my throne instead of thee?" Saul 
might have said ; but all his self-control was gone, the 
dark cloud of mad frenzy had seized upon him, and grasp- 
ing that same javelin which his arm had three times 
hurled at David, he cast it with all his force at his son. 

Strangely unsteady and faulty must have been his 
aim, for again the deadly weapon missed its mark ; 
but as it flew past him and fell heavily on the ground 
at his side, Jonathan felt that all hope was at an end, 
that while Saul lived and David lived there could 
never be peace between them. 

The feast was over for him, he could not stay in his 
father's presence, nor eat after such bitter words and 
violent deeds had been levelled at him. He rose up 
in fierce anger, grieved to the heart; not only for 
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himself, bitterly as he must have felt the affront which 
he had endured, but still more for David, so unjustly ac- 
cused, so ungratefully treated. Henceforth it was 
plain he must choose between the companionship of 
his friend, and his duty towards his father ; perhaps, 
in the hours that followed, ere he met David in the 
morning, some rebellious thoughts may have crossed 
his mind. Might he not, by openly espousing the 
cause of David and encouraging him to rebel against 
Saul, have wrought such a revolution in the land that 
the wrong he had suffered at his father's hand would 
have been amply revenged ? Would not such a deed, 
by helping to place the man whom God had chosen 
on the throne, be most lawful and right? Angry 
and injured feelings may have supported some such 
thoughts, but if so they were subdued, and the 
determination to be true to his father, whatever might 
betide, was made and kept. 

While these things were going forward at Saul's 
court, the man whom he was seeking with such 
intense fury was in reality much nearer than he had 
any idea of. Jonathan would not have told his father 
so readily that David was going to Bethlehem, had 
he not known for certain that his visit there would be 
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short, and that probably by the time any messengers 
that the king might send, could reach the house of 
esse, David would have hidden himself in the spot 
where he was to wait for Jonathan's coming. 
• With what anxiety, with what strange mingling of 
hope and fear, David awaited his friend, we may well 
imagine. Alternately the hope that the strong interces- 
sion of Saul's loved son might prevail, and the fear lest 
after all he would be compelled again to be a fugitive 
and a hunted wanderer on the face of the earth, held 
possession of his mind ; and as the day dawned, and 
the moment drew near when his fate for the present 
would be decided, his heart must have throbbed with 
painful anxiety at every sound that reached his ear. 

At length the moment comes. From behind the 
rock that served as a hiding-place, David caught the 
sound of approaching footsteps, they came nearer and 
nearer, a slight movement would enable David to see 
who it is ; but in a minute more the voice of Jonathan 
fell upon his ear, and distinctly enough the words 
were heard, " Run and find out the arrows that I 
shoot." 

It is the appointed signal. All now seemed to 
depend on the next word. Whiz went an arrow 
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through the air, a long way it must have flown, and 
Jonathan shouts to his boy. "Is not the arrow 
beyond thee?" at once proclaimed to the anxious 
listener that a long flight is before him yet, that he 
must go on his way, the rest he longs for is not yet to 
be his. 

Small interest had Jonathan's bow for him that 
morning. That arrow discharged which told David 
his fate, all the prince's thought seemed to be to get 
rid of the lad whose presence at that time was unsafe 
and undesirable. The bow and arrows were therefore 
sent home by the lad, and alone Jonathan lingered in 
the field. 

Then David ventured forth from his hiding-place, 
and face to face and hand in hand the two friends 
stood for almost the last time in their lives. It was a 
bitter moment, and bitter tears fell fast. Jonathan's 
loving soul was stung to the utmost by the thought 
of David's wrongs, and David wept as he thought of 
many things, the contrast between his life a short 
time ago, then the most popular man in the country, 
now the hunted outlaw in constant danger of his life. 

At last Jonathan spoke. " Nothing can change our 
love," he seemed to say. 
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"Go in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn both 
of us, in the name of the Lord, saying, The Lord be 
between me and thee, and between my seed and thy 
seed for ever." 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE PRIESTS. 



AN outcast and wanderer indeed, David must have 
felt when Jonathan had disappeared from his sight. 
All doubt as to Saul's intentions was now at an end ; 
wherever he went the king's spies would dog his foot- 
steps. The old home, his father's home at Bethlehem, 
was no longer safe ; thither, without doubt, Saul would 
send to seek him. No, like a hunted beast of prey 
he must fly to the forests and mountains for shelter. 
Was life worth having at such a price ? 

But ere he buried himself in the depths of the 
forests, or the vast solitudes of the wilderness, he 
ventured once more into a city. Perhaps he thought 
that where the ark of God was, there he should be in 
safety, so to Nob, the city of the priests, he turned 
his wandering steps. Dire necessity, the pressing 
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need for food, drove him there, and accustomed to 
hear David's name mentioned as one of those whom 
all men delighted to honour, the high-priest naturally 
expressd surprise and alarm at thus seeing him alone 
and unattended. But lately the captain of a thou- 
sand men, the victorious general, whose name was 
sung in the national songs, could this travel-soiled, 
dispirited man be he ? 

Alone, and no man with him — asking for food, too ? 
It was strange, indeed. The priest trembled. Per- 
haps he thought of the fearful doom that was hang- 
ing over his house, the dread punishment which had 
been pronounced on his father's sins. The day for 
that terrible reckoning must come sooner or later ; 
was it already at hand ? 

But David calmed his fears. Secret business, he 
said, was the cause of his sudden and strange appear- 
ance, his servants were to meet him on the road ; all 
he wanted was bread. 

" There is nothing here but the hallowed bread/' 
was the priest's reply, "the shew-bread which we 
keep before the ark of the covenant, and that is eaten 
only by the priests." 

" I cannot wait — I am starving," thought David, as 
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he heard these words of the priest ; " right sure am I 
that to take of the holy bread would be no sin," and 
acting boldly on this conviction, he took the shew- 
bread which was already the week old, and which 
would shortly be changed for new, the priest giving 
permission, feeling sure that in succouring David he 
must be performing the king's pleasure, though ap- 
pearances are strangely perplexing. For this great 
general has started in such haste that he has left his 
weapons behind, and though in the house of God, he 
eagerly seeks for sword or spear, as if he knew full 
well that dangers were likely to befall him on the 
way. 

One sword only the priests possess, the mighty 
•sword that had been laid up there as a trophy of 
David's own victory over Goliath, the giant's own 
sword with which David had cut off his head. That 
Ahimelech produced, and David gladly received, 
knowing as he said that there was not such another 
in the land. And then his two pressing wants sup- 
plied, the city of the priests was soon left far behind, 
as Davi4 fled far away from his own land, down into 
the country of his own and Israel's enemies, the land 
of the Philistines. 
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But though his wants were supplied, an uneasy 
feeling accompanied him as he left the presence of 
the priest. That Ahimelech was completely ignorant 
of the position in which he now stood to Saul was 
evident ; from him therefore he had nothing to fear. 
But another pair of eyes had watched him during his 
visit, and that they were no friendly ones, David had 
an uneasy presentiment. One of Saul's chief ser- 
vants was in Nob, one of the tribe of the Edomites, 
a man of a dangerous character, " whose tongue de- 
vised mischiefs, and who loved lying rather than right- 
eousness." 

That some evil consequences would result from 
this meeting, David greatly feared, but, thinking only 
that he himself would be betrayed, he thought andr 
planned only for his own safety. It seemed as if the 
spies of Saul were everywhere on his track. To be 
secure from them he would go anywhere, yes, even 
into the midst of the enemies of his people. 

It was a strange resolution for the destroyer of the 
Philistine giant to take, to go armed with the giant's 
own famous sword, straight among the giant's friends 
and countrymen. But David, doubtless, thought a 
sufficient change had passed over him to render him 
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quite unrecognizable for the shepherd lad who had 
killed Goliath, while he knew well that an enemy of 
King Saul would naturally be received with open 
arms by the Philistines. But here again he had 
risked too much. He had not been at the court of 
Achish, the king of Gath, for many days, when the 
truth began to be whispered. "This man who is 
here, is he not the David- of whom the Hebrews sang, 
'Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands ?' Is he not the king of the land ?" And 
the suspicious looks that rested on him, and never for 
a moment ceased to watch him, soon revealed to 
David that he was discovered. 

What was he to do ? To attempt to fly was pro- 
bably now impossible, the fears of the Philistines 
once aroused. If he tried to depart either openly or 
secretly, they would doubtless seize him as a spy, and 
then a speedy and cruel death would be his. Already 
dark and lowering looks were directed towards him ; 
the king's manner towards him was greatly changed. 
If he stayed his days were numbered, and yet to es- 
cape was almost hopeless. In this dire extremity 
David had recourse to the pretence of madness. He 
assumed all the appearance of a madman, and by 

8 
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this strange device succeeded in saving himself. This 
dreaded warrior, David, the king, had become a 
lunatic, and in this deplorable state had wandered 
into his enemy's land. This seemed to explain his 
strange conduct, and the Philistines, relieved of their 
terrors, suffered him to depart unmolested. 

But while thus wandering from one place to an- 
other, intent only on the desperate perils that beset 
him on every side, and all unaware that others were 
compromised by him, a fearful tragedy had been 
going forward at the king's court. Saul's spies Jiad 
brought him news. There had been, unfortunately, 
a witness to all that passed between David and the 
priest at Nob, and a witness who did not forget to 
carry back to his master a ready account of all he 
had seen. This Doeg was evidently an apt tool of 
Saul in his worse moods. He knew well that the 
king had offered high rewards for tidings of David's 
movements ; perhaps, too, he had motives of personal 
dislike both towards David and the priests. The ex- 
aggerated account that he gave implies that he had 
no love for the high-priest at all events. 

But however that may be, one word was sufficient 
to inflame the king's wrath to the utmost against 
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any one who he fancied had in any way aided his 
rival. The order was at once given to summon the 
whole body of the priests to appear before the king 
to answer for their conduct. 

The dark day, foretold long years ago by the 
mouth of the child Samuel, had at length dawned 011 
the house of Eli. There was murder in the threaten- 
ing aspect of the king as the priests stood before him. 
It was of no avail that they meekly denied any in- 
tention of offending the king by giving food to one 
whom they had always regarded as his devoted and 
beloved servant ; Saul was beside himself with rage. 
There was no sweet music now to charm him back ta 
his better self, and for the time the Evil One reigned 
supreme. Blood he must have. If not David's, the 
lives of a whole family must be sacrificed to satisfy 
his hatred, and the command is given to the soldiers 
that stand around to massacre the priests where they 
stood. 

But for once, the king commands in vain. Not 
even his example could turn honest soldiers into mere 
butchers, and of all his servants no one stepped for- 
ward to do the deed of death. He might glare on 
them like a tiger springing on its prey, but they 

8—2 
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would not stain their hands with the blood of eighty- 
five unoffending, unarmed persons. Irresolute, the 
Icing turned a hurried, scowling glance on the group 
that stood around him. Must he recall his order be- 
cause there was none willing to execute it ? Not so ; 
one eye met his with a gleam of equal malignity, 
one hand seemed only waiting his signal to aid in the 
murderous work. The accuser who had brought the 
tale would willingly accomplish his vengeance. Doeg, 
the Edomite, needed no second bidding to fall on the 
priests, nor did his arm weary till the hideous task 
was done. 

Like a beast of prey revelling in blood, this despe- 
rate deed seemed but to give edge to Saul's appetite 
for slaughter. Nob, the city of the priests, already 
bereft of its principal citizens, fell entirely beneath 
the tyrant's rage. There the sword toiled unceas- 
ingly till neither man nor woman, child nor suckling, 
ox, ass, nor sheep, remained to show what it once had 
been. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 

ESCAPING unharmed through his pretended madness 
from the land of the Philistines, David became once 
more a wanderer among the unfrequented parts of his 
own country. Compelled to distrust every one whom 
he met, the towns and villages were no longer safe to 
him ; he took refuge in the mountain 'sides of a deep 
ravine about six miles south-west of Bethlehem, 
There he found a vast cavern, or rather a number of 
small caverns connected with each other by long 
winding passages. Perhaps during his childhood at 
Bethlehem this famous hiding place may have been 
discovered by him, and familiar to him. Those long 
winding passages may have echoed to his boyish shouts, 
and the immense central cave with its high natural 
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arches may have often served for a shelter from the 
blazing heat when he kept his father's sheep at Beth- 
lehem. Naturally, therefore, he thought of it as a 
refuge from Saul's rage. 

But the story of the jealousy the king now showed 
towards David was no longer a secret; perhaps 
rumours were even now whispered abroad that the 
disgraced general was intended by God to supplant 
the king's son on the throne; some, tired of Saul's 
government, may have been ready enough to hail the 
prospect of a change in the dynasty. Be that as it 
may, in his refuge at the cave of Adullam, David was 
not destined to lead a solitary life. Late events, the 
murder of the priests, whose sole crime consisted in 
having given David food in his extremity, and the 
king's untiring search for his rival, made Jesse and his 
family feel themselves anything but safe in their old 
home. Yet no doubt it was hard to give it up even 
for a time; to abandon all the family possessions, 
and take to a roving life at his advanced age proves 
plainly enough that to remain there would have been 
at a frightful risk. So when the tidings reached him 
of the whereabouts of the son destined either to be; 
the glory or the fuin of the family, Jesse, and his wife, 
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and. many of his other relations, left Bethlehem and 
their homes there, and sought to share with him the 
shelter that the cave of Adullam afforded. Nor 
were they the only persons that joined him. Before . 
long the news that the great warrior who had once 
and again discomfited the Philistines, and earned 
himself lasting fame, was an outlaw and a hunted 
man, spread far and wide. Some who heard it no 
doubt shook their heads, and feared that, puffed up 
with his wonderful success, this young general might 
have conspired against the life and throne of the 
king ; such people resolved to abide by their real . 
sovereign, and serve him faithfully; but there were 
many in Israel whose hearts were not so entirely 
satisfied with Saul's rule, who had perhaps suffered 
from his tyrannical temper, and who therefore chafed 
beneath his sway. There were others to be found, as 
in every nation, who had led a reckless life, run 
madly into debt, and therefore feared to face their 
fellow-men ; both of these, distressed and discon- 
tented, were glad enough to join themselves to the 
band of such a renowned chief: their fortunes could 
not possibly be at a lower ebb than at present ; if what 
some men said were true, and this David should ? 
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eventually become king of the land, they hoped and 
flattered themselves that they might rise with him* 

A strange and motley crew they must have been, 
and as they gathered around their young master in 
the cave, proffering vows of faithful service, railing at 
the tyrant king whom they hoped to dethrone, 
David may well have wished that he had never left 
the quiet pastures of Bethlehem, or entered on the 
strange life of which it was so hard to see the issue. 
Four hundred men of such diverse characters as those 
who owned his leadership might well have perplexed 
older and more experienced men than him ; yet who 
can doubt that over all these desperate spirits, David 
held his own by the mere force of the uprightness of 
life which all must have owned ? Yes, and we have 
evidence, too, of a passionate devotion and attach- 
ment to his person that was hardly to be expected in 
such a band.* 

Long time ago, when David had fed his father's 
flock, and had led them in pleasant pastures and 
beside still waters, one well — one sparkling well had 
been his favourite spot The cave of Adullam was 
not far from Bethlehem, and when the scorching mid- 
day sun dried up the. land, and every throat was 
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parched with thirst, the remembrance, the very thought 
even of that cool water was pleasant to David. He 
thought of it> and longed for it, and almost uncon- 
sciously the exclamation passed his lips, 

" Oh ! that one would give me drink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem that is by the gate I" 

Now it so chanced that when David thus spoke, 
the Philistines were again ravaging the land, and 
their band had surrounded his native city ; the well, 
therefore, was in their power, and to those around 
him it must have seemed that their chief could 
scarcely at that moment have wished for a more 
unattainable thing. 

But David had won for himself the strong love of 
some rugged but faithful hearts ; they looked at him, 
their young chief, so brave, so uncomplaining, through 
all his grievous wrongs, and the desire grew strong 
within them to give him that for which he longed. 
The danger of the deed was nothing in their eyes, 
except as it would prove their love for David. Forth 
from their stronghold they rushed, and dashing down 
the way that led to Bethlehem, they broke through 
the host of the Philistines, and made their way to the 
well by the gate. Startled at first the enemy allowed 
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them to pass, but ere they reached the shelter of ; the : 
cave, on their return with the water, blows nyere ex-, 
changed, and blood was shed. It was a desperate 
race, but it was won; the pitcher was brought to. 
David — a touching proof of the devotion that shone 
in the eyes of those three rough warriors. Those only 
are most lovable who are all unconscious of their 
power over the hearts of others — much, therefore^ 
must this unexpected act of passionate affection have 
moved the heart of David. Can we not see him: 
starting back with horror at the thought of the fear- 
ful risk they had run on his account, yet listening, 
with glistening eyes to their earnest entreaties that he. 
would drink their gift ? and would not their devotion 
be increased tenfold, if, indeed, they understood his 
feeling, when he steadfastly refused to taste that 
costly present ? 

" My God forbid it me !" he exclaims, " that I shall 
do this. Shall I drink the blood of these men that 
have put, their lives in jeopardy ?" 

Parched and thirsty as he might be, that sparkling, 
draught had cost too much for him to drink it, but 
the. best that ever he possessed was not too good for 




■'Nevertheless David 
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liis God — he would not drink it, but poured it out 
a drink-offering unto the Lord. 

Doubtless there were some then present who, like 
our Lord's disciples in after ages, were ready to ex- 
claim, " To what purpose is this waste ?" Rough and 
rude soldiers, who in that outlaw life loved violence, 
and grew accustomed to unlawful deeds, the fiery 
brothers, the unscrupulous nephews of David, may 
perhaps have grudged the refreshing stream which 
watered the hard rock of the cave ; but at least they 
could see that in his unselfish thought for them, David 
would have no useless risking of their lives, no un- 
necessary bloodshed. As far as he could, he would 
secure all those who shared his lot from danger ; and 
it was with this object that he sought from the king 
of Moab shelter for his father and mother, more safe 
and befitting their age than that which the cave 
afforded. 

More than two centuries before a Moabitish woman 
had left her own land and become the wife of the 
Hebrew Boaz. She had made the land of Israel her 
land, and the God of Israel her God, and now her 
grandson Jesse fled to her native country to ask for 
shelter from his own king. Doubtless, this tie be- 
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tween them made the Moabitish king receive him 
kindly, for we are told that he dwelt there all the 
while that David remained in the cave. 

But to return to David. Even that hiding-place 

i 

did not long continue safe ; the cave which seemed to 
him like a prison was not, as he had hoped, unknown 
to his enemies. The breathing-space was short ere 
again he began to feel that his soul was among lions, 
that his enemies had prepared a net for his feet, and 
a pit in his path, that had it not been for the defence 
of God, his Refuge, he would have been swallowed up 
by them. Then came the warning message through 
the prophet Gad, his faithful friend. "Abide not in the 
hold ; depart, and get thee into the land of Judah." 

It was a Divine warning, and David hastened to 
obey. This time a forest was his hiding-place, and 
here he was joined by a new ally, whom Saul's cruelty 
had driven to his enemy's side. 

This time it was no distressed debtor, or warrior 
chief disappointed of booty or rewards, but a fugitive 
flying for his life, the sole survivor of the family of 
the high-priest, one of the sons of Ahimelech, whom 
some chance had saved from Saul's hand, but who 
felt unsafe wherever the king's rule extended. 
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Overwhelmed with terror and grief, he told the 
lamentable story to David ; and with bitter self-re- 
proach, David recalled to mind his misgivings, ex- 
claiming, " I knew it that day, when Doeg the Edom- 
ite was there, that he would surely tell Saul. / have 
occasioned the death of all the. persons of thy father's 
house!" Then with an earnest desire to do all he 
could for this man who had suffered so much through 
him, he added, "Abide thou with me, for he that 
seeketh my life, seeketh thy life ; but with me thou 
shalt be in safeguard" 

Thus by degrees the band that had mustered 
around David grew larger and larger, a prophet and 
a priest now stood by his side, and in proportion as 
his followers increased did the fears of Saul grow 
more intense. Though never once had David shown 
the least inclination to seize the sceptre which must 
one day be his, still it was impossible to induce the 
king to believe that such was not his intention. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



KEILAH. 



BUT though an outlaw, and by some accounted 
a rebel, the patriotic heart of David could not 
rest while the old enemies of the land, the Philis- 
tines, plundered and ravaged unchecked. A neigh- 
bouring town was suffering from their depredations, 
and the news of it was brought to him, as with his 
hardy band he roamed about the forest of Kareth. 
The courage that distinguished some of his followers 
at the well] of Bethlehem does not seem to have been 
possessed by all, for when with the Divine permission 
he proposed to go and rescue the men of Keilah from 
the enemy, murmurs of fear and discontent broke 
forth., " Here in the forest, we are afraid because of 
Saul," they said, "how much more if we come to 
Keilah against the armies of the Philistines." 

9 — 2 
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But David was not to be so daunted. Again he 
enquired of the Lord, and again the promise being 
given that the Philistines should be delivered into his 
hands, he set forth on the expedition. 

Once more the power of Jehovah was exerted in 
favour of his faithful servant, the Philistines were 
smitten with a great slaughter, and the inhabitants of 
Keilah were saved. 

Saved ? yes, but to act a treacherous part. 

Again Saul had tidings of the whereabouts of his 
enemy. David was no longer hidden among rocks, 
or in the depths of a forest, but shut up in a fortified 
town. This time, he flattered himself, he was sure of 
his prey. Secretly exultant he called together the 
people to war, intending to go and besiege the town 
where David was quartered. The preparations were 
made, he was about to set forth, when news came 
that his intended victim had again escaped, and was 
lost to sight among the mountains or in the wilder- 
ness. God, who he vainly fancied had delivered David 
into his hand, had warned him not to depend on the 
gratitude and good faith of the people he had saved, 
who would certainly make their peace with Saul by 
delivering him up. 
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Bitterly disappointed, the king retracted his orders, 
and the army remained inactive, while Saul's scouts 
scoured the country far and wide to discover whithei 
the fugitive had fled. But in the king's court there 
was one who took no part in this cruel persecution. 

Jonathan knew quite well what the utmost efforts 
of his father so often failed to discover, and while 
Saul was sending messengers to spy out the land to 
find out his enemy, the prince was paying him a 
secret visit, to strengthen his heart in God, and assure 
him of his never-dying friendship. 

^Whether these two men, whose friendship was so 
genuine and true, ever met again on earth, we know 
not If not, the thought of that last meeting in 
the wood, when Jonathan came purposely to cheer 
him, when he spoke such words of unselfish 
love: "Thou shalt be king of Israel, and I shall be 
next unto thee," must have been very pleasant to 
David in after years. 

It must have strengthened him for the next trial, 
for in the course of this long preparation for the life 
before him, God willed that his servant should learn 
to have no dependence on human aid, and the trials 
came thick and fast — it must have been a comfort to 
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Jiim, betrayed on every side, to find that Jonathan, 
his early friend, was true. 

For fresh disaster was in store for him. The six 
hundred men who followed David could scarcely fail 
to be discovered by the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, and before long the Ziphites came into Saul's 
camp with offers to betray David into his hand. 

They were received with blessings and thanks, and 
dismissed with orders to watch him carefully, and 
keep the king informed of his movements. Almost 
piteously Saul addresses them : " Blessed be ye of 
the Lord, for ye had compassion on me." His state, 
he persuades himself, is very grievous. We can 
imagine something of his despair, forced to recognize 
in David the man chosen to reign in his stead, un- 
certain when that time would come; feeling every 
day more keenly that the Spirit of God had departed 
from him, seeing nothing before him but the blackness 
of darkness, while around him friends deserting, his 
own son accusing him, and justly, as he knew, of 
cruelty and injustice, and dreading constantly a sud- 
den end, his state was pitiable indeed. But it was 
himself, not David, who had wrought it all. 

Then again, his passionate hatred bursts forth, " If 
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he be in the land, I will search him out among all the 
thousands of Judah." Thus blinded by his passion, 
he persisted in his frantic course, knowing all the 
while that what God had ordained would surely come 
to pass, yet shutting his eyes to the conviction that 
must at times have forced itself upon him, that it 
was worse than useless to fight against God. 

But an unexpected check was put upon the eager- 
ness with which, guided by the men of Ziph, he was 
pursuing David. Only a hill lay between them ; David 
was on one side of the mountain and Saul on the 
other. Every hour David's little band was becoming 
more and more surrounded and shut in, when a 
breathless messenger arrived in. Saul's army, with the 
old tale, "The Philistines have invaded the land/* 
It was the only thing which could have diverted Saul 
from the pursuit of David ; he was not unmindful of 
the duty he owed to his people ; so for the time the 
hunt was relinquished, and David, who had almost 
given himself up for lost, again found that the unseen 
Hand had wrought for his deliverance. 

But the pursuit was only postponed, not relin- 
quished. No sooner had the Philistines been driven 
back, than Saul's thoughts again turn to the enemy 
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whom, personally, he dreaded almost more than them. 
From the army he had just led against the Philistines, 
he selects 3,000 chosen men, and leads them up the 
rocky defile where David lies hidden. Again he is 
on the right track ; David knows it, but hopes that 
in the vast, dark cavern where he has concealed his 
followers and himself, they may escape discovery. 

The rocks ring with the eager cries of their country- 
men, and gradually the tramp of many feet approach 
the very entrance of the cave. Instinctively David 
and his men press into the many crevices and holes 
that line the inside of the cave. They feel as if their 
last hour was come, for hush ! there is a pause in the 
march without, the cave is discovered ; in another 
instant there will be a rush, and then — as the thought 
flashes through their minds, each man grasps his 
weapon more tightly, and brave and coward alike 
resolve to sell their lives dearly. 

A tall form for an instant shuts out the ray of light 
that streams in through the opening of the cave. All 
gaze in terror, for all know that majestic form to be 
the king's, and surely he will be followed by thousands 
of his men. But no ; alone he strides into the middle 
of the cave, and lays himself down to sleep ; it is 
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dark, and all is still as death ; evidently he knows 
nothing of the numbers so close to him, he fancies the 
cave is uninhabited, and, wearied out with a long 
march through the heat, he has sought its cool shelter 
for rest and sleep. It was some time ere David or 
his men could believe what they saw ; then an earnest 
whisper suggested to him the thought, which, doubt- 
less, his own heart had prompted, " Behold the day 
of which the Lord said unto thee, Behold, I will deliver 

thine enemy into thine hand, that thou mayest do unto 

» 

him as it shall seem good unto thee." It was, they 
urged, plain as possible that it was God's will that he 
should now free himself for ever from his persecutor ; 
all alone and unattended, why not rise at once and 
slay him in his sleep ? 

But these suggestions were at once silenced ; David, 
indeed, crept stealthily forth from his hiding place, 
and venturing close up to the king's side, he cut off a 
piece of Saul's long robe as he lay there fast asleep, 
then, returning to his concealment, he remained there 
till the king's slumber being over, he had risen and 
gone forth from the cave, all unconscious of the danger 
from which he had escaped. 

No doubt it was far harder work for David to re- 
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strain the impatience of his followers to avenge their 
own and his wrongs, than to curb his own heart's 
inclinations. They had grown wild and used to 
violent deeds in their outlaw life; but the bond of 
affection which held them to their young chieftain 
was sufficient to keep them in check even then, and 
Saul passed out of the cave from the very midst of 
his foes, as uninjured as when he entered it. 

But he had not gone many steps, when a loud voice 
behind him made him stop suddenly and turn his 
head. A well-known voice, musical and clear, but 
deep and strong, fell upon his ear, exclaiming, " My 
lord the king !" It sent the blood back to Saul's 
heart, for he knew it at once, and as he turned his 
head, the long-sought, the well-remembered figure of 
David was plainly visible on the rocks behind ; yes, 
at the entrance of the very cave which he had just left. 

He could not speak, a strange mixture of emotions 
tied his tongue and chained him to the spot, as the 
same voice reasoned with him concerning the strange 
infatuation that possessed him. David refused to 
believe that all that he had endured at Saul's hand 
was not the effect of an impression produced by 
slanderous tongues. " Wherefore hearest thou men's 
words," he pleaded, " when they say David seeketh 
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thy hurt? Behold, this day thine eyes have seen 
how that the Lord had delivered thee into mine 
hand in the cave, and some b&de me kill thee ; but 
mihe eye spared thee, and I said, I will not put forth 
mine hand against my lord, for he is the Lord's 
anointed. Moreover, my father, see, yea, see the skirt 
of thy robe in my hand ; for in that I cut off the skirt 
of thy robe, and killed thee not, know thou and see 
that there is neither evil nor transgression in mine 
hand, and I have not sinned against thee, yet thou 
huntest my soul to take it. The Lord judge between 
me and thee, and the Lord avenge me of thee; but 
mine hand shall not be upon thee. After whom is 
the king of Israel come out ? after whom dost thou pur - 
sue ? after a dead dog, after a flea. The Lord, there- 
fore, be judge, and judge between me and thee, and see, 
and plead my cause, and deliver me out of thine hand." 
As if nailed to the spot by the sudden discovery of 
the peril he had just escaped, Saul listened to every 
word so pathetically spoken. The spear that was 
never absent from his side even when he slept, may 
have trembled in his grasp, but this time it was not 
madly hurled at David. For once his conscience 
felt the wrong he had been doing, and some tender 
remembrance of the first times he had seen David, 
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before jealousy had taken possession of him, revived 
in his heart ; he remembered the tie that bound them 
<David had reminded him of it), and exclaimed, 

" Is this thy voice, my son David ?" — he lifted up 
his voice and wept. Then in words of self-reproach 
he owned the wrong he had done, and the mistake 
he had made. If his army was close at hand, and 
heard all that passed, as in all probability many of 
them did, the words of their king must have sounded 
very strange to them. 

** I know well," he said, " that thou shalt surely be 
king, and that the kingdom of Israel shall be es- 
tablished in thy hands. Swear now therefore unto me 
by the Lord, that thou wilt not cut off" my seed after 
me, and thou wilt not destroy my name out of my 
father's house." 

"Thou shalt surely be king." Was it really so, 
and did Saul know it ? if so, then he must be mad 
indeed to spend so much time and strength in 
hunting David on the mountains. If this is really 
true, it were wiser certainly to stay at home and rule, 
while yet the kingdom is thine to rule — so must many 
of Saul's officers have thought, and have welcomed 
the order to return to their home with wondering 
satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ABIGAIL. 

The fear of Saul's anger was for a time laid to rest, 
not utterly dissipated, by the promise he had given, 
and the oath which he had sworn; but David had 
seen too much of his variability and capricious temper 
to venture to resume his old habits, or to abandon, as 
he longed to do, his wandering life, and return to his 
home. 

The wilderness and the hillside must still be his 
home for some time to come, the waiting time was 
not over yet ; the Arab kind of life, with its many 
risks, and its constant anxieties, was still to be his ; 
for there were lessons yet to be learned which only 
affliction could teach. 

Going still southward, and farther away from Jeru- 
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salem and Giboah, where Saul must hold his court, 
David and his men wandered about the' wilderness of 
Paran, and coming in a time of great necessity into 
the lands of an extremely rich man, instead of re- 
sorting to violence to supply their wants, as many a 
wandering chieftain in his circumstances would have 
done, David sent the young men of his band to re- 
quest, in courteous terms, for some help in the way of 
food. They chanced to come at the time when the 
great sheep-shearing festival was going forward — a 
time when of all times a man's heart might naturally 
be supposed to be full of thankfulness and charity to 
all the world. But Nabal, as the man's name was, 
was ill-natured and mean churlish in his behaviour, 
and crossgrained in his temper. David's band, six 
hundred strong, had been seen in the neighbourhood 
for some time past; and it would not have been 
strange if some of these rough, roving men had laid 
violent hands on some of his property ; most likely 
he had watched them anxiously with some such fear. 
That David had been able to prevent any such out- 
rage proves that he was not merely their chief in 
name ; and in return for this respectful conduct, he had 
a right to expect a courteous answer to his message. 
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But instead of any such civility the messengers 
were sent back with the sour reply, " Who is David ? 
and who is the son of Jesse ? there be many servants 
now-a-days that break away every man from his mas- 
ter. Shall I then take my bread and my water, and 
my flesh that I have killed for my shearers, and give 
it to men whom I know not whence they be ?" And 
this message they failed not to deliver. 

How it was received by the warlike band to whom 
it was sent, we may well conceive. There were hun- 
gry men there, and men who doubtless thought it 
quite unnecessary to ask what their own strong arm 
could so easily secure ; there were the impatient and 
hot-headed sons of Zeruiah, ever the first to brandish 
the sword, and to have recourse to bloody deeds; 
they at least would not hear such an insulting mes- 
sage in silence; their voices would be the first and 
loudest in clamouring for revenge ; and this time they 
seemed destined to have their wish. The command 
to arm and march was given, two-thirds of the band 
were to go forward, while one-third remained to guard 
the baggage. Eager and well-pleased, the little army 
started, and had already reached the brow of the hill 
from whence they could look down on the property 

10 
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they had come to ravage, when they perceived a little 
troop of persons coming to meet them. Servants 
they evidently were, and they drove a number of 
asses laden heavily with stores of meat, corn, and 
wine, while at a little distance, on another ass, rode 
the beautiful wife of Nabal herself. In haste she had 
come out, and as the formidable band came in sight, 
she rejoiced to think that she was just in time ; in 
time to save her husband and his wealth, in spite of 
himself, if, as she fondly hoped, the chief should lend 
a gracious ear to her intercession. 

If Nabal had not known who David was, which was 
hardly likely, his wife evidently did ; in the flood of 
eloquent entreaty which she poured forth on her knees 
before him, she plainly showed that all his past his- 
tory as well as his present position was well 
known to her. That he was soon to be seated on 
the throne of Israel, "that he was fleeing from one 
who sought his life," she knew, and told him, and then 
she pleaded her own cause with an earnestness that 
insured success. Greatly relieved at her opportune 
appearance, and the welcome supply of food she 
brought, David dismissed her with promises of fa- 
vour, and she returned to her home to find the hus- 
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band whose life she had just saved, holding a gor- 
geous feast in his house, carousing in total ignorance 
of all that had occurred, like the fool that he was. 

Too wise to waste words on him while in this state, 
Abigail kept the whole account of her proceeding till 
the morning came, and he had recovered his usual 
senses. Then she told him all. How hearing of his 
surly answer, and urged by her servants' entreaty, she 
had gathered a store of the provisions which he had 
so imprudently refused, and had gone out to seek 
David. How she had been, with all her haste, only just 
in time, for ere she had gone far on her way, she had 
anet a host of armed men with their offended chief 
at their head, threatening revenge and death. All 
that she said it was unlikely she would repeat, but 
she told enough to convince her insolent husband 
that the danger that he had escaped was far more 
serious than he had imagined ; and as the thought 
occurred to him that David was still in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that the store of food which had been 
given was but scanty, his heart died within him,, and 
for very fear he became like a stone. 

But David's anger once appeased did not, as Nabal 

had feared, revive again. He had no hungry desire 

10—2 
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for revenge, no pleasure in shedding blood ; and the 
burst of indignation had been therefore short. In- 
stead of still meditating revenge/ Abigail's appearance 
as the messenger of peace had been most welcome 
to him, and when, ten days after, the news came that 
Nabal had died, he rejoiced that it had not been by 
his hand, and that God had interposed to save his 
servant from evil. Very possibly he feared that 
living in the same neighbourhood another quarrel 
might arise between them, which might not end so 
happily. 

But another thought followed speedily upon this. 
Among the many injuries that Saul had heaped upon 
him, was one which David could hardly help feeling 
bitterly. The wife who had been offered as a prize to 
the slayer of the giant, had been won after other feats 
of arms ; she had saved his life from her father's fury, 
but she had not managed to save herself from Saul's 
power. In her husband's absence on his wanderings, 
Saul had assumed the father's right to dispose of her 
as he pleased, and he had accordingly given her to 
another husband, David being all the while unable to 
interfere. 

When therefore the news came of Nabal's death, 
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the remembrance of the beautiful woman who had 
ventured to meet him going forth armed to avenge 
his wrongs, and who had turned aside his anger by 
her wise and modest pleading, revived in David's 
mind. If Michal returned to him when his for- 
tunes should be brighter, there was no reason, ac- 
cording to the ideas of those days, why he should not 
have other wives, so the time was short between the 
death of the husband whom she had despised, and 
Abigail's marriage to the young mountain chieftain, 
of whose future greatness she had spoken so confi- 
dently. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE KING'S SPEAR. 



It was night, and David, still a wanderer, although 
the king's word had been passed to him that no harm 
should happen to him, dared not venture into the in- 
habited country, but still haunted the wilderness of 
Ziph. Near to him, but how near they knew not, 
were encamped three thousand men, the chosen troops 
with which Saul had before sought these parts ; they 
were encamped for the night ; and in the midst of 
their sleeping hosts lay Saul himself sleeping too. 
Again he was out searching the country for this man 
whom in spite of all his late protestations he hated 
with all the fierceness of his headstrong nature. 

He knew, for he had had certain information, that 
David was not far distant, but when he lay down to 
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sleep he had no idea that the object of his search was 
so close at hand. 

But in the darkness of the night the devoted band, 
who had learned by long experience to creep along 
in silence and by hidden circuitous paths, drew nearer 
and nearer, till in the moonlight David could perceive 
the royal banner drooping its folds over the place 
where Saul lay, in the midst of his most trusted fol- 
lowers, with the captain of the host, Abner, by his 
side, and the spear, his constant companion, struck 
into the earth close to his head. All this David 
could see, and as from a short distance he watched the 
sleeping host, the old temptation rose up before him, 
to be again subdued and crushed as before. His 
enemy was again in his power to do as he would 
with him. 

He thought of the cave and the last night he had 
stood by the king, then as now sleeping, and the 
desire arose within his breast to be again beside him, 
and bring away something which might be an evi- 
dence that his king had been again in his power, and 
again been spared. 

Turning therefore to two warriors who stood beside 
him, Ahimelech the Hittite, and Abishai, the son of 
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his sister Zeruiah, he challenged them to go with him 
down into the midst of the king's camp, right up to 
Saul's side. The act was a much more perilous one 
than that performed in the cave at Engedi, but the 
danger was not likely to deter either David or Abishai. 
Eagerly his nephew accepted his challenge. u At last," 
thought he, " I shall have the chance I have so often 
longed for; Saul shall not escape this time. ,, So 
together they crept stealthily along, till both stood 
close by the sleeping king and his sleeping guards. 
If one chance step is heard, if but one of those 
heavy eyelids uncloses, woe, woe, to David and his 
companion. But no sound is heard, the sentinels are 
sleeping at their posts, the stillness of the grave 
reigns around. Now Abishai utters his earnest en- 
treaty, it is an opportunity not to be lost, God has 
granted it, " Let me smite him, I pray thee, with the 
spear, even to the earth at once, and I will not smite 
him a second time." His hand is outstretched to 
grasp the spear, his impatience can scarcely be re- 
strained, yet a strong hand holds him back, a voice 
he loves too well to disobey, even though it commands 
him to refrain from such congenial work, exclaims, 
"Destroy him not, for who can stretch forth his 
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hand against the Lord's anointed and be guilt- 
less/' 

Guiltless, no, perhaps not, but to be rid of such an 
enemy the reckless son of Zeruiah deems it worth 
while to incur such guilt ; and the outstretched arm 
resists the kindly pressure of David's hand : the dark 
flashing eyes speak anger and bitter disappointment, 
almost reproach, as if the thought must out : " What 
was the use of our coming down here then risking our 
lives, if we were to do nothing but look at this mad 
king and his guard ?" 

But David urges his command* "As the host 
liveth, the Lord shall smite him, or his day shall come 
to die, or he shall descend into battle and perish." 
Not by my hand shall he fall ; but we will not linger 
here. "Take, I pray thee, the spear that is at his 
bolster and the cruse of water, and let us go." To 
stay there longer would be to risk unnecessarily 
their lives; so with the spear and cruse of water, they 
crept noiselessly away as they came, and no one 
stirred or moved in that deep sleep that Jehovah had 
sent upon them. 

Then while still the darkness of night covered the 
camps, David ascended a hill that overlooked the 




"Then said Abishai to David, God hath delivered thine enemy 
into thy hand this day." 
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besides those of Abner ; and instead of his voice reply- 
ing, David could distinguish that of the king himself. 
Scarcely fully aroused, yet dimly comprehending that 
a second time' he had been spared by David, Saul ex- 
claimed in the accents of former years, oblivious of 
the terrible separation which he had wrought between 
them : " Is this thy voice, my son David ?" Strange 
indeed to call him son whom in every possible way he 
had injured and persecuted, whom he had robbed of 
his wife, his home, and his peace. The words must 
have sounded strange indeed to all that heard them, 
and among the rough soldiers who formed David's 
band, they must have excited some bitter feelings. 
" A curious way, this," they may well have thought 
and said, " for a father to treat his son ; the king cer- 
tainly does not know his own mind. Will David again 
bring him to reason, and get him to depart and let us 
alone ?" 

Yet as they listen to David's earnest pleading, the 
pleading of conscious innocence, " What have I done, 
what evil is in my hand ?" their hopes rise ; truly it is 
as he says, they are like partridges on the mountains, 
so weak compared with the force that the king can 
bring against them, it is absurd to think that they can 
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really be an object of fear to him. Yet he has acted 
as if they were, and David asks pathetically, " if the 
Lord have stirred thee up against me, let Him accept 
an offering," my sins to Him I freely own ; "but if they 
be the children of men, cursed be they before the 
Lord." I have done them no wrong, yet " they have 
driven me out this day from abiding in the inheritance 
of the Lord, saying, Go, serve other gods." 

This, the utter separation which he has been com- 
pelled to endure from all religious services, the forced 
exile in heathen lands, had been one of David's 
greatest trials ; he had asked that his prayer should be 
set forth as incense, and that the lifting up of his hands 
should be as the evening sacrifice, yet he had thirsted 
for God, his flesh had longed for Him in the dry and 
thirsty land where there was no water. This now, his 
deepest sorrow, which we can scarcely understand be- 
cause, unlike the Hebrews, our worship is not offered 
in one sacred place, nor have we any visible token of 
God's presence like the cloud that had accompanied 
the tabernacle in all its journeyings, this, the conse- 
quence of Saul's persecution, he bewailed before him, 
and Saul's conscience once more smote him for his 
folly and cruelty. 
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The ready promise was again uttered, " I will no 
more do thee harm." Likely enough at the time it was 
given in all sincerity, but whether or not, if the oppor- 
tunity had again occurred to rid him of his rival, this 
promise would ever have been remembered, it is im- 
possible to say. 

But the shadows of the long night were gathering 
closely round the falling king, and this was destined to 
be his last meeting with David. They parted kindly, 
Saul with the prediction, melancholy as it regarded 
himself, that David should do great things and pre- 
vail, David with the conviction unchanged that his 
life was still in peril from Saul, and that whatever he 
might say, this old passion would return. He knew 
not how near the end was now, how the very black- 
ness of despair was gaining possession of him whose 
reign had begun so brightly; he was away in the land 
of the Philistines when that awful visit to the witch of 
Endor put the finishing touch to the king's misery, 
and sent him forth to battle with the Philistines, with 
the awful words ringing in his ears, spoken by the 
evil spirit himself under the appearance of Samuel, 
" To-morrow thou and thy sons shall be with me." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AMONG THE PHILISTINES. 

How little David trusted in the promise given by 
Saul is evident from his next step. 

Tired of the wandering bandit life he had been 
leading, and feeling certain that if he stayed in the 
land of Israel, he should sooner or later perish by the 
hand of Saul, he resolved on another visit to the king 
of Gath. 

Since the days when he only just contrived to save 
his life by feigning himself mad, the state of things 
between him and Saul had become better known and 
more fully understood. Achish, therefore, no longer 
feared to receive him ; but on the contrary, rejoiced 
to have in his army such a renowned captain, who 

II — 2 
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had such good reasons for deserting his' own prince, 
and for hating him, and fighting against him. 

The troops, too, that followed their beloved chiefs 
and fought so well under his command, were of course 
a welcome addition to the Philistine army, and dur- 
ing the year and four months that he and they abode 
in Ziklag, the town which Achish had assigned to 
them for a residence ; they did many a deed of arms 
on the surrounding nations. 

In fact, it would have been impossible to keep that 
troop of men, accustomed to live like guerrilla soldiers,, 
under control, had he not found work for them to do. 

Close at hand on the borders of Philistia was a 
tribe called the Geshurites, enemies of Israel like all 
the people of the land ; against them, therefore, David 
employed his little band, and with such success that 
none remained to tell the tale of his victory. 

Next, the ancient enemies of the Hebrews whom 
Saul had been commanded to destroy utterly, the 
Amalekites, felt the force of his terrible sword, while 
Achish, hearing only from David in vague terms of 
the direction in which he had been marching, and 
judging from the heaps of booty brought in that the 
slaughter had been great, lived in the delusion that 
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this deserter from the court of Israel was wreaking 
his revenge on his own countrymen, and thereby 
rendering them his more bitter foes than ever. 

They had been against the south of Judah, the 
south of the Jerahmeelites and the south of the 
Kenites, David said, and Achish, believing him 
implicitly, said to himself, " He hath made his people 
Israel utterly to abhor him ; now therefore shall he be 
my servant for ever." 

But there is a day which David must have long 
expected, and surely with some anxiety. There was 
a mustering throughout Philistia, arming and prepara- 
tions for war. . Whither were they going ? Was it to 
be one of those expeditions into the land of Israel 
which, from his earliest childhood, David had been 
accustomed to think of with alarm ? And as the 
thought suggested itself, at once there must have 
sprung up in the exile's heart a longing for the land 
which he always felt it his greatest glory to defend 
Were the people among whom he dwelt going forth 
to spread mourning and desolation among his country- 
men? Yes, indeed they were; there could be no 
doubt about it, and then came the proposal which 
David must have dreaded. Achish said unto David, 
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" Know thou assuredly, that thou shalt go out with 
me to battle, both thou and thy men." He had not 
gained the king's confidence, and made himself famous 
by feats of arms for nothing ; the hatred that all men 
supposed he nourished against his countrymen could 
now be fully gratified ; and with the king's eye fixed 
upon him, whatever he might feel, it would be unsafe 
to show any shrinking from the part assigned to him. 

Warily and prudently he gave his reply, which 
Achish might interpret as he liked, " Surely thou 
shalt know what thy servant can do." There was no 
burst of triumphant malignity, no show of joy at the 
prospect of revenging his wrongs ; yet Achish seemed 
perfectly satisfied, and immediately invested David 
with a command that would keep him close to his 
side throughout the battle. 

What David's intentions were when he agreed to 
serve against his own nation, it is impossible to say ; 
we can hardly think he would have struck a blow on 
behalf of the Philistines ; but fortunately for him, he 
was not compelled, by apprehensions for his own safety, 
to act such an unworthy part. 

The mighty host of the Philistines had gathered 
-together, and were marching by hundreds and by 
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thousands towards Jezreel where Saul's army was 
awaiting them, when suddenly they discovered in the 
rereward with Achish, the Hebrew deserter with his 
troop of men. Uneasy looks were exchanged, and 
then the king of Gath was made to understand by his 
lords, thatthey would not consent to the presence of such 
a dangerous ally in the camp. They recalled to mind 
the song not yet forgotten, which had greeted David's 
appearance after the slaughter of the Philistine 
Goliath. What though he had quarrelled with his 
king? if he wanted to find an opportunity of making his 
peace with that king, what easier method could there 
be than by deserting from his new friends in the midst 
of the battle, and betraying them into Saul's hands ? 
No, it would be most rash to allow of his presence in 
the camp. Achish, unwilling to displease them,, 
complied with their wish, and desired David to return 
to his quarters at Ziklag. 

The faint remonstrance that David uttered, "What 
have I done that I should not go fight against the 
enemies of my lord the king ?" shows no great eager* 
ness on his part to be engaged in the battle ; we can 
scarcely help thinking that since he could not fight 
for Israel, he must have been right glad to escape 
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having to fight against them, without incurring risk 
himself; for to a soul like his, it must have been pain- 
ful in the extreme to march into his native land as 
one of a hostile army, invading the land which he 
had been born to defend. 

So with his troop of devoted followers, David 
leaves the Philistine army, and returns into the land 
where he had found such a convenient hiding-place, 
and the Philistines proceed on their way. As far as 
Shunem they go, and then they pitch their camp, 
while Saul advancing to this, his last battle, gathered 
all Israel together at Mount Gilboa. It was from 
this spot, alarmed at the terrible appearance of the 
Philistine army, and oppressed by the awful sense 
of his own want, deserted by the God of battles, that 
Saul repaired to the witch of Endor, and heard 
through her machinations the fearful doom which he 
had foreboded. 

Then his heart died within him, and falling in 
hopeless anguish on the ground, he lay there, aban- 
doned to the pangs of despair, till his servants, 
alarmed at his terrible condition, compelled him to 
rise and take rest and food 

A sorry preparation this for the battle of the next 
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day, to go into it a doomed man. What wonder that, 
their leader's utter hopelessness oppressing them, the 
men of Israel fled before the Philistines, and that the 
sides of Mount Gilboa were strewn with their dead 
and dying ? What could the bow of Jonathan or the 
spear of Saul avail in that frightful panic ? Despair 
prompts some to deeds of astounding bravery, others 
it drives to suicide : and so it was with Saul. 

The ranks of the Philistines were formed in great 
measure of bowmen, whose weapons did fearful exe- 
cution on the Israelites. Wounded by their arrows, 
in grievous pain, the king turned to his armour-bearer 
with the request or command that he would save him 
from the wanton cruelty of the enemy, by putting an 
end to his life for him. But the request was received 
with horror ; the sanctity of the royal person made 
the soldier deaf to his entreaty — like David, he feared 
to stretch forth his hand against the Lord's anointed. 
Then the king's anguish became uncontrollable, and 
taking his own sword, he fell upon it, driving it into 
his own body. The armour-bearer saw the deed, and 
followed his master's example. 

This was the signal for an entire flight ; the king 
and the princes dead, all hope seemed gone. Even 
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the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities fled, and 
left their home to the conquerors. A more complete 
rout could not have been ; the panic spread to the 
country on the other side of the Jordan, and even the 
towns there fell into the hands of the Philistines. 




* 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE AMALEKITES. 



But to return to David. The long array of the 
Philistines passed on, and proceeded on their way- 
northward, for this time the battle was to be fought, 
not on the borders of their own land, not in the near 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem or Jerusalem, but much 
farther north. The Israelites had pitched by a foun- 
tain at Jezreel, and there the Philistines therefore 
sought them. 

Their formidable host marched, and were soon lost 
to sight, and then David and his men turned and' 
sought their homes, from which, as they were speediljr 
to learn, they had already been too long absent. 

Three days' march brought them again to Ziklag, 
when what a scene of disaster and ruin was revealed I 
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The neighbouring tribes on whom David had spread 
such terror that they dared not approach while he 
was there, had flown to arms as soon as it was known 
that he had accompanied the Philistines on their 
march. And the Amalekites, who had suffered from 
his attacks, had swarmed into the south of Philistia, 
and laying siege to Ziklag, had burned it, and carried 
off all the inhabitants. 

Evidently the city had fallen an unresisting prey 
into their hands, and strange to say, though the 
streets were silent and deserted, there were no traces 
of slaughter or bloody deeds. But tJiat was small 
comfort to those in David's band who had lost wives, 
and sons, and daughters, and all that they possessed. 
For if they had escaped a cruel death, it was plain 
they had been carried off into slavery, a fate almost 
more appalling still. As this terrible truth ^became 
more and more certain, the courage of the hardy 
men gave way, and lifting up their voices in bitter 
lamentation, they sent up such a cry to heaven as no 
sufferings of their own could have wrung from them. 

Truly it was the bitterest drop in the cup of 
David's sufferings since the day when Saul's jealousy 
had first driven him out from his country and kindred. 
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His wives and his infant children were gone — this 
was enough to drive him wild — but this trouble had 
an aggravation which hitherto he had been spared. 
Till now, in every trial and difficulty, the ready 
obedience, the devoted love of his followers, had ever 
been his solace ; but now, as he glanced around at 
these stern countenances, marked with keenly-felt 
and hardly to be endured agony, there were looks 
there not to be mistaken ; they said, as plainly as 
words could do, that this calamity was his fault. 

Then, like the rumblings of distant thunders, came 
the faint murmurs, ever growing louder, of rebellion 
and discontent. A leader that would so neglect the 
precaution of defending the defenceless was not one 
to be trusted and obeyed, rather, he ought to be 
stoned, and another put in his place. Such were the 
words that fell on David's ear, and added tenfold to 
the weight of grief that he in common with all around 
him felt But in God did he put his trust, and feared 
not what flesh could do unto him. 

Then encouraging himself in God, he began to 
rouse himself to think what might yet be done. 
Abiathar, the priest, who had clung to him through 
all the changes that he had undergone, was still with 
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him, and through him David enquired of the Lord, 
" Shall I pursue after this troop ? shall I overtake 
them ?" And back from the heights of Infinite wis- 
dom and knowledge came the cheering message, 
•"Pursue, for thou shalt surely overtake them, and 
without fail recover all." 

We can imagine the weight of terrible anxiety 
lifted off the hearts of those six hundred men, when 
the priest's lips spoke those glad tidings ; perhaps some 
doubted, and said the words were not God's words ; 
for there are some who can never hope, who know no 
happiness but in certainty, and who are slow to believe 
that joy is the gift that God loves best to bestow. 

But, however that may have been, the moment the 
words were uttered which gave them warrant for 
starting on the pursuit, than forgetting the fatigues 
of the march from which they had but just arrived, 
the band at once prepared to follow the spoiler at full 
speed. But before they had proceeded far, two hun- 
dred out of the six found that though anxiety and 
affection were prompt to urge them on, their failing 
strength refused to hold out ; they must wait by the 
brook Besor till their fortunate countrymen returned 
from their pursuit. So they sat them down to rest 
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while the others hastened on their way ; and as they 
went on, some of the stragglers of the party suddenly 
came upon the prostrate form of a sick or wounded 
man who had been left by his comrades to die in the 
field where he was found. Dying he seemed to be, 
but when brought before David, and fed by his com- 
mand with some of the scanty provisions they had 
brought with them in their haste, his plight seemed 
by no means so desperate, for the worst of his suffer- 
ings arose from starvation, three days having passed 
since he had tasted food or water. 

When a little refreshed, his story was easily ex- 
tracted from him. An Egyptian slave of one of the 
Amalekites, he had been one of the ravaging party 
which David was in the act of pursuing ; he had seen 
Ziklag burnt, and could tell all they wished to know 
about the direction the enemy had taken, but on one 
condition. David must solemnly swear to him that if 
he acted as guide to him and led him to the victorious 
army, he would spare his life and save him also from 
the vengeance of his master. 

Overjoyed at this opportune rencontre, David hesi- 
tated not an instant in giving the required promise, 

12 
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and with the feeble Egyptian slave at their head they 
again set forth with redoubled courage. 

Hope buoyed them up ; every step was bringing 
them nearer to their hated foes, yet many a fear 
crossed their minds that they might still be too late ; 
the enemy might have profited by the delay to make 
themselves secure behind the walls of some one of 
their fortified towers. But the word of the Lord was 
pledged, and David trusted in it ; he clung to it 
with that strong faith that laughs at impossibilities, 
and it was fully justified, when suddenly he obtained 
an extended view of the country. They saw their 
enemies before them, not marching as they had ex- 
pected, in such compact order that they might safely 
have sustained an attack, but scattered hither and 
thither over the land, feasting and rioting over the 
spoil which they had carried off from Ziklag. 

But a short time before the air had resounded to 
the dismal waitings of bereaved husbands and fathers, 
but at this sight far other sounds were heard, the 
shout of triumph, the yell of hatred, and hiss of sup- 
pressed rage, all mingled with the trampling of the 
eager feet that rushed upon this drunken senseless 
band. 
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The scene of slaughter was too prolonged, the 
whole spectacle too terrible to dwell upon; in it 
there was the one bright spot where the Hebrew 
women and children crowded together, waving their 
arms on high to cheer on their brave rescuers, and 
adding their screams to the discordant din around. 

Here a wife rushed to meet her husband, her trem- 
bling sobbing babe pressed to her bosom ; there tiny- 
children, who scarce knew what a calamity had befallen 
them, clasped their father's knees and crowed with 
delight at seeing him again ; and there, too, were young 
girls, whose spirits breaking at the thought of impend- 
ing slavery, haile4 the succour as heaven-sent and 
miraculous. 

More than a day the slaughter lasted ; for this great 
host, attacked while unprepared, when their arms were 
thrown aside, and all their thoughts given to revelry, 
were incapable of real defence. Four hundred of 
them, probably the youth of their best families, saved 
themselves by flight ; mounted on camels, they could 
defy pursuit, but they were the only ones who es- 
caped. 

Then, with his rescued wives, and all the other 
prisoners, and with the spoil, the flocks and herds 
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which the Amalekites had taken from all the country 
they had invaded, David set out on his return. 

At very different speed from that with which they 
had come, did the tired but triumphant band return ; 
now there were women and children of tender age to 
be considered, sheep and oxen to be driven along, and 
the fatigue that had been forgotten in the ardour of 
pursuit, made them willing enough to take the back- 
ward journey more leisurely. 

At length they reached the edge of the brook 
Besor, and there they were met by the two hundred 
who had been compelled to stop there to rest ; and 
at the sight of them there arose a discussion among 
the victorious troops, which shows plainly enough 
that peace and harmony did not always exist in 
David's little band. Some among them, covetous 
and selfish by nature, had already begun in their 
own minds to appropriate the spoil which had fallen 
into their hands. It was a rich booty, for the Ama- 
lekites having plundered other places beside Ziklag, 
the goods that had fallen into David's hands far 
exceeded that which he and his men had lost. 

That each would have his share, these men did 
not doubt; but why, they asked, should these their com- 
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rades who had not aided in their rescue, receive any 
of the booty gained ? Of course they should have 
their wives and children, but that ought to content 
them, since their hands had done nothing to recover 
even them. 

The matter, of course, came before David for de- 
cision; such mean selfishness could find no sympathy 
in his generous, warm-hearted nature. "You talk of 
the spoil you have won," he seems to say, " truly you 
have not won it at all, it is the Lord that has given it 
you ; and were not the hearts of your brethren with 
you all the time, and shall not they share all things 
with you ? The old law given to Moses holds good 
still, ' Divide the prey into two parts, between them 
who took the war upon them who went out to battle, 
and between all the congregation.' " 

So the dispute was settled ; but there were others 
beside those in his own immediate band, to whom 
David felt much was due ; a long time now he had 
been a wanderer, with no home but that which charity 
afforded him, many, doubtless, among his friends had 
run considerable risks on his behalf, and from many 
towns he had received food and hospitality. More 
than seven years had already passed ; this was the 
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first time it had been in his power to make any 
acknowledgment. Had he any idea that the crown 
so long waited for was already his, and that his 
wanderings were over? Most likely not The pre- 
sents he sent to his friends in different parts of Judah 
from the spoil of the Amalekites were simply tokens 
of gratitude and friendship ; yet, all unconsciously, he 
was acting a politic part, and binding hearts to him- 
self whose support would soon be useful. In the 
places he was wont to haunt, we may safely believe 
it had been his endeavour to do as little harm as pos- 
sible, yet to keep his hand from all acts of lawless- 
ness must have been quite impossible ; and the 
remembrance of the sojourn of that outlaw band in 
their neighbourhood may very possibly have been 
not altogether a pleasant one to some of the settled 
inhabitants. 

In such a case, it was prudent as well as right to 
strive to . banish all unpleasant memories by these 
presents ; David would clear himself from all sus- 
picion of having wantonly done#mischief, if such had 
been the case. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CROWN. 

Satisfied with the triumph they had won, and no 
doubt tired out with the rapidity of the pursuit, 
following so close upon the march with the Philis- 
tines, David and his men rested in Ziklag. Other 
things had for a time distracted their thoughts from 
the army of which they had but lately formed a part, 
their own loss and trouble had entirely effaced it from 
their memories ; but when once more at rest in their 
own territories, the expectation and anticipation of 
news from the camp doubtless returned. 

Two days passed, and the rumours, if any came, 
were confused and contradictory. There was no 
hasty retreat, no frantic flight like that which had 
followed upon the combat between David and 
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Goliath ; the fight, if one had taken place, had not 
been to the destruction of the Philistines ; the dread 
silence which reigned throughout Philistia seemed 
rather to intimate that its defenders were engrossed 
with the spoils of their enemies, than suffering from 
their once formidable swords. 

The third day dawned since David had returned 
ftpm the discomfited Amalekites, and a strange mes- 
senger appeared before the gates of Ziklag. His 
appearance, his torn garments, the dust upon his 
head, told his tidings before he spoke. Defeat, death, 
and ruin, these foreboded; and David, as the man 
presented himself before him, must have guessed the 
tale at once. 

The gorgeous array which had gone forth from the 
towns of the Philistines had justified his fears ; they 
had once more asserted their supremacy, Israel was 
again prostrate at their feet. Straight from the camp 
the messenger had come to bring the news to him 
whom most they would concern, doubtless anticipating 
a rich reward for the tidings which would relieve 
David from the irksome position in which he had 
been living, and place the crown upon his head. 

How this man, a stranger, an Amalekite, should 
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have known the story of David's life, we cannot telL 
Perhaps in the general consternation and lamentation 
that followed the defeat of the Israelites, he may have 
heard bitter waitings that their banished and popular 
general who had before subdued the Philistines should 
have been far away when most his skill was needed ; 
the David x to whom they had ascribed tenfold tri- 
umphs was wanted now to wear the crown which he 
held in his hand. 

The hint once given, the clue to David's where- 
abouts discovered, the bearer of such a prize was not 
long in finding his way to Ziklag, and in prostrating 
himself before the new sovereign. 

David's eye fell upon the crown so lately the orna- 
ment of Saul's helmet, and eagerly exclaimed, 
" How went the matter ? I pray thee, tell me." Yet 
before the tale began, a torrent of conflicting thoughts 
pouring in upon his mind sent the blood to his face 
and made his pulses beat with excitement ; how much 
of wonderful import might not the answer bring ! "Long 
years had passed since that strange day when the boy 
David had felt the anointing oil streaming on his 
head ; those long years had been a period of much 
suffering, anxiety and sorrows. In the desert, on the. 
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lonely mountain side, in exile among the heathen, he 
had mused again and again over the significance of 
that solemn act ; the promise had been long of fulfil- 
ment. Better, he must often have told himself) would 
it have been for him to have lived an obscure life in 
his father's home at Bethlehem, than to be thus as it 
were a trouble and a danger to all connected with 
him, a king without a crown, a sovereign with no do- 
minion. But as his eye falls on this strange mes- 
senger and on the royal crown never before seen save 
on Saul's helmet, this old life with all its past ad- 
ventures and ups and downs of fortune seems to slip 
away from him, and leave him alone awaiting as it 
were what God might have in store. 

Then came the story : " The people are fled from 
the battle, and many of the people also are fallen, 
and dead;" woeful tidings, but the worst is yet to come. 
Withbreathless eagerness the crowd around David listen 
to every word that this messenger of evil speaks ; and 
now all eyes are fixed upon the crown, as the climax of 
the dire calamity is told : "Saul and Jonathan his son 
are dead also." Then from the crown they turn to gaze 
on him so long destined to wear it; and what do they 
see? is it the flush of gratified ambition, or the spark- 
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ling glance of expectant joy ? No, rather the quiver- 
ing lip and the pallor of suppressed grief, as clinging 
to the hope that though the king may have fallen, else 
how came his crown here ? still Jonathan, the fondly- 
loved friend of his earlier years, may have survived, 
David asks earnestly, " Howknowest thou that Saul and . 
Jonathan his son be fallen ?" and listens to the dismal 
tale of the last scene of Saul's life with the vain hope 
that some flaw in the narrative may give room for the 
hope that in this one respect at least it might be false. 
And while he listens to the story of the fearful 
ending of that life which had fcegun with such fair 
promise, of the despairing king calling upon the 
Amalekite camp follower to put the end to his suffer- 
ings which his self-inflicted wound had failed to give, 
and of the ruthless stripping of the dead king's body, 
all other thoughts give place to those of grief. What 
signifies it now that most of those that heard the news 
had like David endured much at the hand of Saul ? 
Death wipes out many old scores, and when once the 
waves of that dark silent river have rolled between us 
and those that we have known here below, we are all 
apt as far as possible to dwell on the bright and lovely 
traits of character in those that are gone, and to for- 
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get, at all events in the first moments of sorrow, that 
we ever suffered from their unkindness. An£ thus 
-doubtless it was with David in his mourning for Saul. 
The mighty king, whose feats of arms had again and 
again saved Israel from slavery, was fallen ; his sword, 
never empty before, was laid down now for ever ; the 
heathen would hear of it and triumph, and the 
daughters of the Philistines would rejoice. 

Thus David lamented with torn garments, fasting, 
and all the external signs of grief for the king whom he 
had scarcely known save as a cruel and relentless 
persecutor and tyrant; but the sorrow that burst forth 
in words of tenderness, yea, the sorrow that could 
find no real vent in words, was for the friend whose 
love to him was wonderful, his brother Jonathan. 
With a fond lingering look into the past, he seems to 
recall the deep affection that had bound the father 
and son together — lovely and pleasant were they in 
their lives, but most fitting, therefore, is it that in death 
they should not be divided. 

"Thou shall be king over Israel, and I shall be next 
unto thee," had been almost the last words that Jona- 
than had spoken to David ; but this, all that his un- 
selfish nature had desired, was not to be. Close to his 
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father's side as he had lived, faithful to him in his worst 
extremity, so Jonathan fell ; and David stood alone. 

It was no mere dream now, as in days of dark 
despondency he may have fancied it. The kingdom rent 
from Saul was passing into his hands; and as hour by 
hour that day of mourning passed by, the words of the 
old prophet long since dead and gone must have rung 
again and again in his ears, " Thus saith the Lord, I 
have anointed thee king over Israel." 



THE END. 
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LITTLE LIVES : Animal Stories in Prose and Verse. By 
the Author of " My Young Days," Ac. Twelve Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

ELSIE'S CHOICE : a Story. By the Author of " May's 
Garden." In crown 8ro, with Eight Engravings, price 3*. 6d. cloth. 
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LITTLE LADDIE. By the Author of "Little Mother." 
With Twenty-four Illustrations by Frolich. In large 16mo, price 5*. 
cloth. 



WAITING FOR A CROWN ; or, the Early Years of King 
David. By the Author of " Great Things Done by Little People." 
With Twenty-six Illustrations, price 3*. 6d. cloth. 



»f 



LITTLE MOTHER. By the Author of "Little Rosy's 
Travels." With Twenty-three Illustrations by L. Frolich. Price 
5*. cloth* 



MARGARET MULLER . A Story of the late War in France. 
By Madame Eugene Bbbsieb. Translated by Mrs. Cabet Brock. 
With Eight Illustrations, price 1*. 6d. cloth. 



BUST BEE ; or, The Adventures and Misadventures of 
Bessie Allen, With Twenty-two Illustrations by Detaille. In crown 
8vo, price 5*. cloth. 



THE NEW YEAR'S BARGAIN. By Susan Coolidge. 

In crown 8vo, with Twenty-seven Illustrations, price 3*. 6d. cloth. 



THE LAST INHABITANTS OF AN OLD HOUSE ; or, 

the Recollections of Grandmother Mus. With Eight Illustrations, 
in 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



STORIES FROM "MINISTERING CHILDREN." 

1.— RUTH AND PATIENCE. 
2.— ROSE, THE MINISTERING CHILD. 
3.— LITTLE JANE, AND OTHER TALES. 
4— THE BLIND MAN'S CHILD. 
In 18mo, with Frontispieces, price 1*. each, cloth. 
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By Mrs. Carey Brock. 

SUNDAY ECHOES IN WEEK-DAY HOURS. A Tale 

illustrative of the Collects. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Thirtieth Thousand, crown 870, 6*. cloth. 

SUNDAY ECHOES. Second Series. A Tale illustrative of 
the Church Catechism. Seventeenth Thousand, 5*. cloth. 

SUNDAY ECHOES IN WEEK-DAY HOURS. Third 

Series. A Tale Illustrative of the Wanderings of the Israelites. 
Ninth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

SUNDAY ECHOES FOR WEEK-DAY HOURS. Fourth 

Series. A Tale illustrative of Scripture Characters. Fifth Thousand. 
In crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

DAME WYNTON'S HOME. A Tale Illustrative of the 

Lord's Prayer. Sixth Thousand, Eight Engravings, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

CHARITY HELSTONE. A Tale. Fifth Thousand. In post 
8vo, Frontispiece, 6*. cloth. 

MARGARET'S SECRET, AND ITS SUCCESS. A Tale. 

Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5>. cloth. 

WORKING AND WAITING; or, Patience in Well-doing. 
A Tale. Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

CHILDREN AT HOME. A Tale. Tenth Thousand, 
crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

THE RECTORY AND MANOR. Sixth Thousand, crown 
8vo, 5s. cloth. 

HOME MEMORIES; or, Echoes of a Mother's Voice. 
Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

MY FATHER'S HAND ; and other Stories and Allegories 
for the Young. 16mo, with Four Engravings, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

ALMOST PERSUADED. A Tale of Village Life. Seventh 
Thousand, 1*. cloth. 
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By Miss Charlesworth. 

MINISTERING CHILDREN. A Tale Dedicated to Child- 
hood. One Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand, crown 8vo, Six En- 
gravings, 5«. cloth. Also, a Cheap Edition, price 2*. 6d. in limp cloth. 

MINISTERING CHILDREN: A Sequel. Thirty-seventh 
Thousand. In crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 5>. cloth. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, price 2s, 6d. limp cloth. 

MINISTERING CHILDREN, AND THE SEQUEL, to- 
gether, in Two Volumes, with Frontispieces, price 7s. Od. cloth. 

WHERE DWELLEST THOU ; or, The Inner Home. 
Crown 8vo, Fourth Thousand, price 5#. cloth. 

EDEN AND HEAVEN. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. With Frontispiece. The 
Thirtieth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

ENGLAND'S YEOMEN. Memorials of Stephen and his 

Family. With Frontispiece. The Fourteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 
5*. cloth. A cheaper Edition, 2s, 6d. limp cloth. 

AFRICA'S MOUNTAIN VALLEY. The Church in Regent's 
Town, West Africa. Seventh Thousand, small 8vo, 3«. 6d. cloth. 

THE COTTAGE AND ITS VISITOR. With Engravings. 
Small 870, 35. 6d. cloth. 

A BOOK FOR THE COTTAGE : the History of Mary and 
her Family. Ninth Thousand, Frontispiece, 18mo, 1*. 6d. cloth. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE NURSERY. Familiar 
Narratives from the Book of Genesis. Ninth Thousand, with 
Twenty Engravings, in square 16mo, 2*. 6d. cloth. 

LETTERS TO A CHILD. Seventh Thousand, Engravings, 
royal 32mo, cloth, 1*. 6d. j in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 2*. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Dedicated to the Young. Fourth 
Thousand, with Frontispiece, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LETTERS ON AFFLICTION. Second Edition. In small 
8f 0, 1*. cloth. 

THE LAST COMMAND : Thoughts on the Lord's Supper. 

Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, 1*. cloth. 
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By Kiss Giberne. 

AIMEE : a Tale of the Days of James II. In crown 8vo, 
Frontispiece, 5*. cloth. 

DETAINED IN FRANCE : a Story of the First French 
Empire. By Agnes Gibebne, Author of "The Curate's Home/' 
etc. In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, price 5*., cloth. 

THE CURATE'S HOME : a Tale. Second Edition. In 

crown 8ro, Frontispiece, 5*. cloth. 
MIGNONETTE : a Tale. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 5*. cloth. 
MABEL AND CORA : a Tale. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 

3s. 6d. cloth. 

AMONG THE MOUNTAINS ; or, the Harcourts at Mon- 

treux. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 3*. 6d, cloth. 

THE DAY STAR ; or, the Gospel Story for the Little Ones. 

In 16mo, Twelve Engravings, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

By the Author of " Doing and Suffering," 

LENDING A HAND ; or, Help for the Working Classes. 
Chapters on some Vexed Questions of the Day. In crown 8to, 5*. cloth. 

THE POST OF HONOUR. Fifth Thousand, witk 

Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 

BROAD SHADOWS ON LIFE'S PATHWAY. Twelfth 

Thousand, crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 5*, cloth. 

DOING AND SUFFERING. Memorials of Elizaheth and 
Frances, Daughters of the late Key. E. Bickersteth, Twenty-second 
Edition, with Tortrait. Small 8vo, 3*, 6d cloth. 
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By Mrs. Marshall. 

HEIGHTS AND VALLEYS. A Tale. In crown 8vo. With 

Frontispiece. 6*. cloth. 

EDWARD'S WIFE; or, Hard Judgments. Crown 8vo. 
Frontispiece. 5*. cloth. 

CHBISTABEL KINGSCOTE ; or, The Patience of Hope. 
Crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 5s cloth. 

THE OLD GATEWAY ; or, The Story of Agatha. Third 
Edition. Grown 8to. Frontispiece. 5s. cloth. 

VIOLET DOUGLAS ; or, The Problems of Life. Crown 
8vo. Frontispiece. 5s. cloth. 

MILLICENT LEGH. A Tale. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Frontispiece, price 5s. cloth. 

BROOK SILVERTONE, and THE LOST LILIES. Two 

Tales. Second Edition. With 14 Engravings, royal 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

HELEN'S DIARY; or, Thirty Years Ago. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 5*. cloth. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS ; or, True of Heart. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 5s. cloth. 

LESSONS OF LOVE; or, Aunt Bertha's Visit. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LITTLE MAY'S LEGACY, and THE STORY OP A 

BASKET. In 16mo, with Frontispiece. Is. cloth. 

By Miss Winscom. 

VINEYARD LABOURERS : A Tale for those who long to 
he useful. Ninth Thousand. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

ONWARD ; or, the Mountain Clamherers : A Tale of Progress. 
With Frontispiece. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8to, 5*. cloth. 

THE MAINSPRING ; or, " For Thy Sake :" a Tale. Crown 
8vo, Frontispiece, 5s. cloth. 

REST AND RESURRECTION: the Sabbath and the Sunday. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
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By the Author of "Copsley Annals." 

COPSLEY ANNALS, PRESERVED IN PEOVERBS. 

The Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 5* . cloth. 



" I MUST KEEP THE CHIMES GOING :" a Tale of Real 
Life. Sixth Thousand. In large 16mo, Engravings, 2s. 6d* cloth. 



" I REMEMBER ;" or, Photographs from a Home Album. 
By the Author of " Copsley Annals.*' With Four Engravings. In 
large 16mo, 2*. 6d. cloth. 



THE VENDALE LOST PROPERTY OFFICE. Third 

Edition. In large. 16mo, with Eour Engravings, price %s % 6d. cloth. 



MRS. BL ACKETT, HER STORY. Reprinted from " Cops- 
ley Annals." With a Frontispiece, 1$. cloth limp. 



THE END OF LIFE, AND THE LIFE THAT HAS NO 

ENDING. Third Edition, crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 3*. 6d. cloth. 



ONE THING. Reprinted from "The End of Life." In 
cloth limp, Is, 



WAYSIDE PILLARS. In crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. cloth. 



STORIES OF WORKERS. By the Author of " Copsley 
Annals." With Twelve Illustrations, price 1*. 6d. cloth ; or as a 
packet of Six Reward Books, 1*. 



CHAPTERS ON BIBLE CLASSES. By the Author of 
" Copsley Annals," &c. In small 8vo, price 2s. 6<£., cloth. 
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wobks on Missions, 

THE DAUGHTERS OF SYRIA : a Narrative of Efforts 
made by Mrs. Bowen Thompson for the Evangelization of Syrian 
Females. Edited by the Bey. H. B. Tristram, LL.D. In crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 5*. cloth. 

AMONG THE HUTS IN EGYPT : Scenes from Iteal Life. 
By M. L. Whatblt, Author of " Bagged Life in Egypt." In crown 
8vo, with Illustrations, 5*. cloth. 

FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS: Chapters cm China and 
the Chinese. By the Rev. A. E. Mottle, Missionary in Ningpo. With 
Ten Facsimiles of Chinese Engravings, and Two Maps. In crown 
8vo, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

CHRISTIANITY IN NEW ZEALAND. By the Bishop of 

Waiapu. In crown 8vo, with Six tinted Illustrations, 5*. cloth. 

RIVERS IN THE DESERT ; or, the Great Awakening in 
Burmah. By the Bev. J. Bailue. Fourth Thousand, with Four 
Engravings, 5*. cloth. 

THE FINISHED COURSE ; Memoirs of Twenty-nine De- 
parted Missionaries. With a Preface by the Bev. C. F. Childe, and 
a Portrait of Bishop Weeks. Crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

DENMARK AND HER MISSIONS. By Mrs. Harriett 

Wabneb Ellis. Dedicated by permission to the Queen Dowager of 
Denmark. In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, Zs. 6d. cloth 

RAGGED LIFE IN EGYPT. By Miss M. L. Whatelt. 

A New Edition, containing both Parts in One Vol., with Engravings, 
3*. 6d. cloth. 

PERILS AMONG THE HEATHEN: Incidents in Mis- 
sionary Life. With a Preface by the Bev. J. Bidgeway, M.A. 
Second Edition, Six Engravings, 5*. cloth. 

TOILS AND TRIUMPHS : Missionary Work in the World's 
Dark Places. By IIabbiet Wabneb Ellis. With Six Engravings, 
3s. Qd. cloth. 

MISSIONARY ANECDOTES; Selected from— 1. The 
Pacific. — 2. India and Burmah. — 3. China.— 4. North Africa and 
Turkey. — 5. South Africa and Madagascar. — 6. North America and 
West Indies. Small 8vo, 12 Engravings, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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WOBKS POE THE YOUNG, ILLUSTBATED. 

HOLIDAY PLEASURES. With Twelve Etchings by Ru- 
dolf Gxissleb. • Large 870, price 5>. cloth. 

OUR COUNTRY HOME : a Story for the Young. With 
Twelve Etchings by Rudolph Geissler. In large 8vo, price 5>. cloth. 

LITTLE ROSY'S VOYAGE OP DISCOVERY. With 

Forty-eight Illustrations by L. Fbolich, 4to, 6*. 6d. cloth. 

LITTLE ROSY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, in 

company with her cousins Paul and Toto. With Forty-Eight Illus- 
trations by L. Fsoucii. Large 870, 6*. 6d. cloth. 

LITTLE ROSY'S PICTURE BOOK. With Twenty-four 
Engravings by L. Fbolich. Large 8vo, 3*. Gd. cloth. 

LITTLE LASSES AND LADS. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions by Osoab Fletsch. Large 8vo, cloth, 6*. 6d. 

LETTERS EVERYWHERE : Stories and Rhymes foi 
Children. With Twenty-eight Illustrations by Theofhilb Schuleb. 
In large 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

THE MILLER'S CHILDREN. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions by Oscar Plbtsch. In large 8vo, price 6*. 6J. cloth. 

OLD PATHS OF HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. A Story 

on the Beatitudes. In large 8vo, with 16 Illustrations, price 6s. cloth. 

HARRY LAWTON'S ADVENTURES ; or, a Young Sailor's 
Wanderings in Strange Lands. With Thirty-six Illustrations. In 
small 4to, 6*. cloth. 

THE WARRINGTONS ABROAD ; or, Twelve Months in 

Germany, Italy, and Egypt. Small 4to, 35 Engravings, 5>. cloth. 

THE STORY OF A ROUND LOAF. Thirty-two Designs 
by E. Fboment. In large 8vo, price 1*. Gd. boards ; 3*. Gd. cloth. 

A BUTTERFLY CHASE. Translated from P. J. Stahl. 
With 24 Illustrations by Lobesz Fbolich. Royal 8vo, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

TONY AND PUSS. From the French of P. J. Stahl. With 
Twenty-four Illustrations by L. Fbolich. 8ro, 3*. Gd. cloth. 

LITTLE MAX. With 15 Etchings by Rudolph Geissler. 

Large 8vo, 5*. cloth. 
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WOEKS P0E THE YOUUG. 
AGATHOS, AND OTHER SUNDAY STORIES. By the 

Lord Bishop of Winchesteb. Illustrated Edition, in crown 8vo, 
with Twenty Engravings, 5*., cloth, gilt edges ; or, in 16mo, Six En- 
gravings, 2,8. 6d, cloth. 

A TALE OF A NEST. By the Author of " Aunt Annie's 
Stories." In small crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth. 

EFFIE'S PRAYER : A Tale for Children, Explanatory of 
the Lord's Prayer. By Ellen Bablee. In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 
3*. 6d. cloth. 

DISTANT COUSINS : Talks with Amy and Georgie about 
some Far-off Relations. By the Author of "What Makes me 
Grow ? " In crown 8vo, with Twelve Illustrations, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS : A Story. By the Author 
of " Hetty's Besolve." Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 5*. cloth. 

THE ROCKY ISLAND, and other Similitudes. By the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. Jn square 16mo, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
cloth. An Illustrated Edition, with Twenty Engravings, crown 8vo, 
5*. cloth, gilt edges. 

UNDER THE LIME TREES ; or, Grandmamma's Stories 
at Hurst Farm. By the Author of " Aunt Annie's Stories." With 
Twelve coloured and Eighteen plain Illustrations, 5*. cloth. 

BROTHER BERTIE, AJtfD HIS FRIENDS IN THE 

FIELDS AND FLOWER-BEDS. By the Author of "Aunt 
Annie's Stories." Large 16mo. Twelve coloured, and Twenty-one 
plain Engravings, &s, cloth. 

AUNT ANNIE'S STORIES; or, Birthdays at Gordon 
Manor. In large 16mo, with Twelve coloured, and Twenty plain 
Illustrations. Price 5*. cloth gilt. 

HETTY'S RESOLVE: a School Girl's Story. By the 
Author of " Under the Lime Trees." In crown -8vo, Frontispiece, 
5*. cloth. 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE FROZEN SEA : A Narrative of 

Arctic Adventure from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With 
numerous Illustrations. In 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

SHIPS AND SAILORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. A 

Sketch of the progress of Naval Art. By C. C. Cotteeixl and E. D. 
Little, Crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 5*. cloth. 
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THE WILD MAN OF THE WOODS : A Story of the 
Island of Sumatra. Translated from tbe French of Elie Berthet. In 
crown 8to, with Fifty Engravings, 5*. cloth. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS OF HERONDALE ; or, Sketches 
of Life among the Hills. By the Author of " The Mountain Befuge." 
Grown 8ro, Frontispiece, 5s. cloth. 

PETER LIPF ; or, The Story of a Boy's Venture. Adapted 
from the French. In crown 8vo, with 26 Engravings on Wood, 
price 5*. cloth. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN ABROAD. Bv the Author of 
" Mamma's Bible Stories." Second Edition, in crown 8vo, with Six 
Engravings, 5*. cloth. 

MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 

THE WOBLD. Selected from the Narratives of Celebrated 
Travellers. Crown 8vo, with Thirty-six Engravings, 5*. cloth. 

SCHOOL AND HOME ; or, Leaves from a Boy's Journal. 
Third Thousand, Frontispiece, 5*. cloth. 

LITTLE FRIENDS IN THE VILLAGE : A Story for 

Children. By the Author of " Aunt Annie's Stories." Large 16mo. 
. Twenty-three Illustrations, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

WHAT MAKES ME GROW ? Walks and Talks with Amy 
Dudley. Large 16mo, with 12 Illustrations by Frolich, 3«. 6d. cloth. 

HOW DO I KNOW ? . Walks and Talks with Uncle Merton. 
By the Author of " What Makes me Grow ?" With 12 Illustrations 
by A. T. Elwes. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

THE CUMBERSTONE CONTEST: A Story of Family Life. 

In crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

THE GREAT BIRTHDAY : A Story of Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago. With Twenty Engravings, 3*. 6d, cloth. 

THE LITTLE DOORKEEPER. By the Author of " Waggie 
and Wattie," etg. With Four Engravings, 3#. 6d. cloth. 

SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION FOR THE LEAST AND 

THE LOWEST ; or, the Bible History in its Simplest Form. Sixth 
Edition, 3 vols., cloth, 7*. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN OF LONG AGO. By the Author of 
" Words for Women." In royal 16mo, with Twelve Engravings, 2*. 6d. 
cloth ; or, with Coloured Plates, 3*. 6d, 

SUMMER LEA ; or, Sympathy and Service : A Tale. In 
crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 5* t cloth. 
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FOLLOWING ON TO KNOW : A Tale. In 16mo. Four 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

SHOALS AND QUICKS A.NDS: Sketches of Passing Scenes. 
In sinall 8ro. Frontispiece, price 3*. 6d, cloth. 

CAPTAIN WOLF, and other Sketches of Animal Biography. 
By the Author of " Aunt Annie's Stories." Crown 870, Twenty-two 
Illustrations by Bayabd and Griset, 5*. cloth. 

LITTLE MARY GROWN OLDER. By Julia Puddicombe. 

In 18mo, Frontispiece, 2*. cloth. - 
THE WHITE-HOUSE AT ST. REAL : A Tale for School- 

boys. Translated from the French of Mad. E. de Pbessense. Crown 
8vo, Frontispiece, 5*. cloth. 

A CHILD'S WARFARE; or, the Conquest of Self. By 
Madeline E. IIeweb. Second Edition, with Frontispiece, small 8vo, 
3*. 6d. cloth. „ 

THE KINGDOM AND THE PEOPLE : Illustrations of the 
Parables of our Lord. Witli a Preface by the Bev. E. G-abbett, M.A. 
In crown 870, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

WORK IN THE WORLD ; or, a Life Worth Living. By 
the Author of " The Kingdom and the People." Second Edition, 
crown 870, Frontispiece, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

AUNT JUDITH'S RECOLLECTIONS. A Tale of the 

Eighteenth Century. By the Author of •' Missionary Anecdotes," 
etc. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 5*. cloth. 

THE YOUNG COTTAGER, and other Stories in Rhyme. 
With Frontispiece and Engravings, foolscap 870, 2s. Qd. cloth. 

THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND: for the Years 1861 to 
1870. In large 8vo. With numerous Illustrations, 1*. 6d. each in 
boards, 2s. in cloth, 2s. Gd. cloth gilt. 

RICH AND POOR: Narratives Illustrative of Relative 
Duties. By C. E. B., Author of "Work for All." In Foolscap 8vo, 
38. Qd. cloth. 

OLD BARNABY'S TREASURE. By Mrs. J. M. Tandy. 

In square 16mo, with Four Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
LITTLE LILLA ; or, the Way to b3 Happy. Large Type, 

with Four Engravings. 3*. 6d. cloth. 
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CHRISTIAN HATHERLEY'S CHILDHOOD. By the 

Author of " Work for All." In square 16mo, Engravings, 2s. 6d. oloth. 

WORK FOR ALL ; and other Tales. By C. E. B. Fourth 
Edition, in square l6mo, three Engravings, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

NATURE'S SCHOOL : Lessons in the Garden and the Field. 
By Fanny Bunnett. Second Thousand, with Frontispiece, in small 
8vo, 5*. cloth. 

THE HIDDEN POWER : a Tale Illustrative of Youthful 
Influence. By Fanny Bunnett. Third Thousand, with Frontis- 
piece, in small 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

FIRST STEPS IN LIFE : Tales for the Young. By Mrs. 
Geldabt, Author of "Strength in Weakness." Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece, 5*. 

FRESH GATHERINGS FOR CHRISTIAN CHILDREN. 

In 18mo, with Engravings, 2*. 6V2. cloth. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE LIFE AND REIGN OF EDWARD I. By the 

Author of " The Greatest of the Plantagenets " In post 8vo, Por- 
trait, price 6*. cloth. 

WOODLAND AND WILD: a Selection of Descriptive 

Poetry, from various authors, with numerous Engravings, on Steel and 
Wood, after Rosa Bonheur, C. Jacque, and other celebrated artists. 
Imperial 8vo, 12*. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

ON SHERMAN'S TRACK ; or, the South after the War. 
By John H. Kennaway, MA., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 
crown 8ro, with Engravings, 6s. cloth. . 

POOR AND HAPPY. Narratives from Real Life. Edited 
by the Bev. C. Cabus Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Bamsgate. Crown 8vo, 
with Engravings, 3*. 6d. 9 or in two packets of twelve Tracts, 1#. each. 

MERCY AND TRUTH : brief Narratives from Real Life. 
Edited by the Bev. C. Cabus Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Bamsgate. In 
crown 8vo, with Engravings, 3*. 6d. cloth; or in two packets of 
twelve Tracts, 1*. each. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S LEGAL HANDBOOK, AND 
CHTJBCHWABDEN'3 GUIDE. By James Mubray Dale. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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SKETCHES OP WORKING WOMEN. By Ellen Barlee. 

Contents: — Scotch Maggie, Folly Watson's Gift, True Love, The 
. Unruly Member, Widow Lee, Small Beginnings, The Magic Broom. 
Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH. By A Layman. Seventh 
Edition, 5*. cloth. 

ESTABLISHMENTS AND VOLUNTARYISM CON- 
TRASTED, in Answer to Mr. Miall. By the Rev. M. J. Mayers, 
M. A.,. Bector of St. Peter's, Winchester. Post 8vo, 2*. 6d. cloth. 

PARSON AND PEOPLE ; or, Incidents in the Every-day 
Life of a Clergyman. By the Rev. E. Spooneb, M.A., Vicar of 
Heston. Second Edition, crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

WOMAN'S SERVICE ON THE LORD'S DAY. By the 
Author of " England's Daybreak." With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester. Third Edition, Frontispiece, 3*. 6d. cloth. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL ; or, Scripture Light on Home 
Questions. Second Edition, small 870, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

COTTAGE LECTURES; or, the Pilgrim's Progress Prac- 
tically Explained. By the Rev. Chables Ovebton, Vicar of Cot- 
tingham. A New Edition, the two parts in one vol., 5*. cloth. 

A MEDICAL HANDBOOK : comprehending all such Infor- 
mation on Medical and Sanitary Subjects as is desirable in Educated 
Persons. By Dr. F. W. Headland. Small 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

ENGLAND'S DAYBREAK; or, Narratives of the Reforma- 
tion. By the Author of " Woman's Service on the Lord's Day." 
Second Edition, with Six Engravings, 5*. cloth. 

TEMPER : Its Use and Abuse. By a Staffordshire Curate. 

With a Preface by the Rev. J. C. Ryle. Crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

ABROAD, AND HOW TO LIVE THERE : Three Years' 
Residence in Switzerland and Germany. By Mrs. Best. Frontis- 
piece, 5*. cloth. 

WORDS FOR WOMEN. Twelfth Thousand, with Twelve 
Engravings, cloth, 1*. 6d.; in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. ; or, in a packet 
of twelve Tracts, 1*. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. With 

Twelve Engravings. 2s. Gd. cloth. 
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WORDS FOR WORKING PEOPLE; or, the Life of the 

Lord Jesus. By the Author of " Words for Women." In 18mo, with 
Twelve Engravings, 1*. 6d. cloth ; or in a Packet of Twelve Tracts, 1*. 

THE BREAD OP DECEIT : A Narrative. Ninth Edition. 
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